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INTRODUCTION 

THE SITUATION-ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 

KuaS in the conditions of the beings surrounding him. 

On the one hand, he sees vast masses of workers working long 

, r often u , I dangerous and unhealthy occupations and 

T t return hardly the scantiest of the ; necessities of life. 

g£S. th ^starvf„ g ,Ivi ftg mass of workers afflicted w th the 

rribe'' o a sconces of unemployment, crime prost,tut,on 

unacy consumption, and all the other forms of social, mortal and 

physTcal degeneracy which are the inseparable companions of 

P °Tn y n he, I '. « ■ " :ltiv ;' y SmaU t n "'| e D ro t 

-Ale rich revelling In all the hi. ■ hat »'° de ™ SOCIety can pr °' 

' ate Though they do nothing useful for society, society pours is 
vast treasures into their laps, and vhey squander this wealth m 
vast treasu e dep raved and sated appetites can suggest. 

ThI mike y " dog suppers, pig luncheons, hiring of noble- 
< , „™,nta buying of princes for husbands and cartloads o. 
T M "rt treasure For notoriety, and the thousand and one 
™™ ™«thods of the American aristocracy to flaunt .ts 
wealth are too well known to need recapitulation here Our ob- 
rerving worker must indeed conclude that something is rad.ca ly 
wrong in a society that produces such extremes of poverty and 
wealth, and toil and idleness. 

SOME FAKE CAUSES AND QUACK REMEDIES. 

His inquiries as to.the cause of these inequalities „- met 
shower of answers from retainers of the rich. He . 
hey are due to the trusts, the tariff, to the fact thai Ih. 
Wt "save" that they "drink," thrt they arc , 

^rjsr-^r^s.:. , 

ability to explain the great inequality I 
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Poverty with its terrible co-evils and weafth with its 'Bixunes 
are not caused by the trusts or the tariff. They are to B found 
in all industrial countries alike, whether they have trusts and 
tariffs or not. 

Neither are t v ey caused by the workers "squandering" their 
wages in "drink' and the rich "saving up," A few years ago it 
was shown that the yearly wages of the anthracite coal miners 
amounted to $40.00 less than the cost of the actual necessities of 
life. It has been recently calculated that the street railway workers 
of Chicago receive wages enough to buy only two-thirds of the 
necessities of life. The same is true, more or less, of every category 
of workers. Even if the workers spent not a cent for drink they 
couldn't "save," as they would still want for prime, necessities. 
And even if a worker expended nothing of the two dollars per 
day average wages he received, and "saved" it all for 2,000 years, 
his savings at the end of that time would amount to but a fraction 
of the fabulous sums amassed by American multi-millionaires „in 
a few years while revelling in luxury. To say that the workers. 
are poor because they "drink" and don't "save" is absurd. 

The argument that the rich are rich because they are capable 
and the poor are poor because they are incapable is belied every- 
where. Thousands of wealthy stockholders are drawing dividends 
from industries they have never even seen — let alone to know any- 
thing of them or their operation. A goodly share of this interest- 
drawing aristocracy — if not the majority — is composed of perverts 
and mental degenerates of various types, such as the Thaw and 
McCprmiek heirs of malodorous renown. To say that these de- 
generates and the mediocre balance of the aristocracy occupy their 
present positions of affluence because of their superior capacities 
is to insult common intelligence. 

THE TRUE CAUSE AND ITS CUKE. 

The fallacies <>l the various other orthodox explanations for 
the social inequalities and their terrible effects will at once be 
apparent to the intelligent inquiring worker. He must seek 
deeper for the true explanation. He will find it in the wages 
system, which is the foundation institution of modern society. 

The Wages System. — The means whereby society gains its ] 
livelihood: the shops, mills, mines, railroads, etc., ate owned by nj 
the comparatively few individuals. The rest of society, in order || 
to work in the industries and procure a living, must secure the ,| 
permission of these individuals. As the number of applicants for | ; 
jobs is far greater than the needs of the industries; there is such 'If 
competition for the available positions that those who secure them 1 
are, in return for the privilege to earn a living, forced to give up J 
to the owners of the industries the lion's share (in the United | 




States four-fifths) of the abundant products the highly develops 
machinery enables [hem to produce. The owners of the industries 
take advantage of their strategic position and steal the greater 
portion of the workers' product, giving them, in the shape of 
wages, barely enough to live on. 

The wages system of robbery is responsible for the great ex- 
tremes Of poverty and wealth to be found in modern society. It 
has existed ever since the very beginning of industrialism and its 
efiYn . grow worse daily. Every invention of a labor-saving device, 
bv increasing the army of the. unemployed and making the com- 
petition for jobs keener, enables the owners of the industries to 
more thoroughly exploit their slaves. Thus the wages system hVs 
the effect of making inventions of labor-saving devices curses ;j» 
the bulk of society, instead of blessings ds they should be. 

The Revolution. — The wages system is the most brazen and 
gigantic robbery evei perpetrated since the world began. So dis- 
astrous arc its consequences on the vast armies of slaves within 
j t s toils thai it is threatening the very existence of society. If 
society is even to be perpetuated — to say nothing of being organ- 
ized upon an equitable basis — the wages system must be abolished. 
The thieves at present in control of die industries must be stripped 
of their booty, and society so reorganized that every individual 
shall have free access to the social means of production. This 
social reorganization will be a. revolution. Only after such a revo- 
lution will the great inequalities of modern society disappear. 

THE MEANS TO THE REVOLUTION. 
The Class Struggle. — For years progressive workers have real- 
ized the necessity for Ibis revolution. They have also realized that 
it must be brought about by the workers themselves. 

...Tilt wages system has divided the immense bulk of society into 
two classes (he capitalist class and the working class. The in- 
terests of these two classes are radically opposed to each other. 
It is the interest of the capitalist class to rob the workers of as 
much of their product as possible aid the interest of the workers 
to prevent this robbery as far as tliey can. A guerrilla warfare — 
known as the class struggle and evidenced by the many strikes, 
working class political eruptions and the many acts of oppression 
committed by capitalists upon their workers — constantly goes on 
between these opposing classes. The capitalists, who are heart- 
lessness and cupidity personified, being the dominant class of 
society and the shapers of its institutions, have organized the 
whole fabric of society with a view to keeping the working class 
in slavery. It is, therefore, evident that if the workers are to 
become free it must be through their own efforts and directly 
against those of the capitalists. Hence the revolutionary slogan, 
Txll __ 3 _ 






"The emancipation of the workers must be wroughl by the work- 
ers themselves." 

Rejection of Political Action and Acceptance of Direct Action.— 

It goes without saying, that for the workers to overthrow capital- 
ism they must be thoroughly organized to exert their combined 
might Ever since the inception of the revolutionary idea the 
necessity for this organization has been realized by progressive 
workingmen and they have expended untold efforts to brine- it 
about. fa 

These efforts have been almost entirely directed into the build- 
ing of working class political parties to capture the State— it being ' 
believed that with such a party in control of the State, the latter 
f.buld be used to expropriate the capitalists. The Socialist parties 
in the various countries have been laboriously built with this idea 
in view. But of late years, among revolutionists, there has been a 
pronounced revolution against this program. Working class po- 
litical action is rapidly coming to be recognized as even worse 

, than useless. It is being superseded by the direct action* of the 

J' labor unions. 

This rejection of political action and acceptance of direct action 
has been caused by the failure of the former and the success of 
the latter. Working class political parties, in spite of the great 
efforts spent upon them, have been distinct failures, while, on the 
<>Hirr hand, labor unions, though often despised and considered as 
(interlopers by revolutionists, have been pronounced successes. For 
a long time, practically unnoticed, thev went on all over the world 

Viiming the most substantial victories for the working class. It 

HW.:anJy the continued failure of political action that led revolu- 
tionists to study them and to make a dispassionate comparison of 
their achievements, possibilities, structure, etc., with those of the 
ivorkin- class political party. Thi rti'uU OJ thfl study is the ffr&v*! 

||ng rejection of political action and the rapid development of the 
revolutionary labor unions, or Syndicalist movement, which is 
attracting the at lent ion of the whole world. 

In the following pages the various phases of this new move- 
ment, de signed to free the working class, will be discussed. 

f,,i 3 h iL^ Ch_m fi igned term ™ eans sim Ply the direct warfare— peace- 
ful 01 violent, as the case may be— of the workers upon their employers 
to the exclusion of all third parties, such as politicians, etc empioyers * 
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THE GOAL OF SYNDICALISM.* 

The Syndicalist movement is a labor union movement, which, 
in addition to righting the every-day battles of the working class, 
intends to overthrow capitalism and reorganize society in such a 
manner that exploitation ol man by man through the wages sys- 
tem shall cease. The latter phase of this triple task— the establish- 
ment of ;i society worthy of the human race — is the real goal of 
Syndicalism and the end for which all its efforts are finally spent. 
Consequently, an understanding of the manner in which the new 
society shall be organized is a matter of first importance to Syn- 
dicalists and they have given it much thought. 

THE OPERATION OF THE INDUSTRIES. 

Anti-Statiam.— At this early date, though many of the minor 
letails of the organization plan of the new society can only be 
guessed at, many of its larger outlines are fairly clear. One of 
these is that there will be no State. The Syndicalist sees in the 
State only an instrument of oppression and a bungling administra- 
tor of industry, and proposes to exclude it from the future society\ 
He sees no Jfleed for any general supervising governmental body, 
and intends thai the workers in each industry shall manage the 
affairs of their particular industry; the miners shall manage the 
-kiifies; fhc railroaders manage the railroads, and so on through 
all the line:, oi human activity. 

Current Syndicalist Theory. — Just how the workers shall be 
organized to manage their industries has been a matter of much 
speculation. The current Syndicalist theory is that the labor 
unions in the various industries will each take over the manage- 
ment of their particular industry; that "the fighting groups of today 
will be the producing and distributing groups of tomorrow/'f 

This theory, while based on the correct principles, that the 
State is incompetent to administer industry, and that the most 
competent bodies possible to do so are the workers actually en- 
gaged in the industries, is in all probability incorrect in itself. 



*"Syndiealism" is the French term for labor unionism. It is derived 
from the word "ayndicat," or local labor union. To distinguish them- 
selves from conservative unionists, French rebel unionists call them- 
selves revolutionary Syndicalists. The former are known as conserva- 
tive Syndicalists. In foreign usage the French meaning of the term 
Syndicalism has been modified. It is applied solely to the revolutionary 
labor union movement. 

to. G. T. convention, Amiens, 1906. 




here are other organizations of workers, overlooked by the 
formulators of the above theory, that are far more competenl to 
carry on industry than are the labor unions. These are the ihop 
organizations of modern industry. 

Shop Organizations. — By the shop organization of an industry 
is meant the producing organization of workers in that industry. 
It includes every worker in that industry, whatever his function 
may be. All industries, including the professions, etc., have such 
shop organizations more or less well developed. To carry on pro- 
duction of any kind without a shop organization is impossible 

The superiority of these shop organizations to the labor unions 
for the administration of industry is manifest. They have been 
especially constructed to carry on production in .ill its phases, and 
are daily doing so; while labor unions are simply fi,ghting organ- 
izations of workers, knowing, as such, nothing alx.nl the operation 
of industry. These shop organizations will not perish wiih (he fall 
of capitalism, but, barring some initial confusion, due to the revo- 
lution, will continue on in much their present shape into I he future 
society. To try to replace these highly developed and especially 
constructed producing organizations by the labor unions which 
have been built for an entirely different purpose — would be as 
foolish as unnecessary. There will be no need to change the "light- 
ing groups of today into the producing and distributing groups of 
tomorrow." These producing and distributing organizations al- 
ready exist. The labor unions will serve a very different purpose 
in the future society, as will be shown later. 

Autonomy of Shop Organizations. — In the future society the 
shop organizations will be perfectly autonomous — each automatic- 
ally regulating its own affairs and requiring no interference from 
Without. The producing force of society will be composed of 
autonomous units each indnslry Constituting a Unit The begin- 
nings of this industrial aul my ;u*e seen in tin n i highly 

monopolized industriel of today. These, industries are becoming 
^automatic in their operation. Chance and arbitrary uidii.iii.il dic- 
tatorship are being eliminated from them. The whole industrial 
process is becoming a matter of obeying facts and figures. In a 
monopolized industry the national demand for its product flows 
inevitably to it and it regulates its production automatically to coni- 
form to this demand. In the future society all industries will be 
monopolized and each will regulate its production according to 
the demands placed upon it by the rest of society. The relations 
between the various industries will be simply the filling of each 
other's orders for commodities.* 

This principle of autonomy will extend to the component parts 
of the various industries, as arbitrariness in an indnslry is as detri- 
mental as between industries. This principle 18 also being more 
and more recognized and accepted in modem indnslry. The recent 
breaking up of the Harriman railroad system Into live autonomous 
sub-systems is proof of this. 

As the activities of the autonomous shop organizations will ex- 
tend over all social production, including education, medicine, 
criminology, etc., there will be no need for a general supervising 
body to administer industry — be it the State or the labor unions. 
And as there will be no slave class in society and no ownership 

*For the fundamental idea of this paragraph — the automatic opera- 
tion of industry — the authors are indebted to J. A. Jones of New York. 
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in the social means of livelihood, the State will have lost the only 
other reasons for its existence— the keeping of the working class 
in subjection and the regulation of the quarrels between the owners. 
of the industries. 

Initiative.— The statist, while admitting, perhaps, that a certain 

amount of ai iomy is necessary between the industries and also 

between then component parts, and that, to a certain extent, they 
W ill automatically regulate themselves, will, nevertheless insist 
that very many instances occur in which these autonomous bodies 
are incapable of carrying on the multiple functions of society, and 
that i hey must submit to legislative bodies. He will pose the 
question of initiative: "Who, in the new society, will decide on the 
adoption of far-reaching measures, such as the creation of new 
industries, reorganizing of old ones, adoption of new industrial 
processes, etc., which will affect all society?" And he himself will 
quickly answer: "The majority of the representatives of all society 
in the government." 

But this conclusion is entirely fallacious and at variance with 
the laws of modern production, as the following typical example 
taken from modern industry, will show: Suppose steel costs $10.00 
per ton to produce and a new process is invented, by which steel 
can b« produced for $8.00 per ton. The question of the adoption 
of this new process— surely one affecting all society — is merely a 
question of whether or not it will pay interest on the cost of its 
installation. IT IS PURELY A MATTER OF FIGURES AND 
IS SETTLED IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY ALONE. SO- 
CIFTY AS A WHOLE IS NOT CONSULTED. THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY D1CTATKS TO T.I IK K.KST OF SOCIETY IN 
MATTERS PERTAINING T< I THE STEEL INDUSTRY. And 
this is perfectly logical, even from an idealist standpoint, as it is 
manifest that the workers in the steel industry are the most com- 
petent of all society to decide on matters relating to the steel 
industry. 

There is nothing democratic in this procedure; but it is thai of 
modern industry. And ii has been so successful in the develop-' 
. ment of the industries under capitalism that it is very unlikely it 
will be ehaneed in the future society. And why should it be? 
j&nppusV. for instance, the scientifically organized medical fra- 
ternity, from experience and figures at hand, decided that a certain 
hygenic measure, such, Tor example, as vaccination, to be necessary 
for society's welfare, would it be logical for a rational society to 
submit such a proposition to a referendum vote of a lot of -shoe- 
makers, steel' workers, farmers, etc, who know nothing about it, 
or to a government of their representatives equally _ ignorant? 
Such a procedure would be ridiculous. Even under capitalism the 
incompetence of governments to decide such questions is being 
recognized, and the decisions of specialists of various kinds are 
being more and more taken as the„basis of laws regulating their 
particular social functions. In the future society these decisions, 
coming from thoroughly organized specialists — doctors, educators, 
etc. — "who then will have no interest to bilk their fellow beings, 
as they now have — will be the social laws themselves governing 
these matters, even as the decision of the steel industry is now 
social law in matters pertaining to the production of steel. This 
undemocratic principle will be applied to all the industries. 

The fear that one industry might impose arbitrary measures 
upon the rest of society is groundless, as the same impulses for the 




improvement of the industries, though in a different lunn, will 
exist then, as now. In the unlikely event of such arbitrariness Oil 
the part of one industry, the use of direct action tactics on l In 
part of the other industries would soon make it .reasonable again 

Selection of Foremen, Superintendents, Etc. — In the future 
Syndicalist society the ordinarily unscientific custom of majority 
rule will be just about eliminated. It will be superseded by the 
rule of facts and figures. Not only will the industries be operated 
in the undemocratic manner above outlined; but, the responsible 
positions in them will be filled in a manner all at variance with 
democratic principles. The foremen, superintendents, etc., will be 
chosen on the score of their fitness; by examination, instead of 1 
on the score of their ability to secure the support of an ignorant 
majority, through their oratorical powers, good looks, influence, 
or what not, as is the ordinary democratic procedure. Syndicalism 
and democracy based on suffrage do not mix. 

DIVISION OF THE SOCIAL PRODUCT. 

The question of the system for the division of the social pro- 
duct in the new society has not been the subject of much dis- 
cussion by Syndicalists. However, they very generally accept the 
Anarchist formula: "From each according to his ability; to each 
according to his needs." They will abolish all ownership in the 
social means of livelihood and make them free for each to take 
what he needs. 

They believe that when all are free to help themselves from the 
^all-sufficing products of society they will no more misuse their 
Ifjopportunity than people now misuse the many enterprises under 
capitalism — streets, roads, bridges, libraries, parks, etc, —which are 
•bianagcd according to the Anarchistic principle of each taking 
jwhat he needs. The prevailing code of ethics will prevent would-be 
idlejrs from taking advantage of this system. 

/Syndicalists generally repudiate the Socialist formula: "To each 
■"tiic full social value of his labor" and its accompanying wages sys- 
tem of labor checks. They assert, with justice, that it is impos- 
sible to def inline the full value 1 - that individual workers give to 
society, and that if this is tried it will mean the perpetuation ..*.£ 
social aristocracies.* 



*Por fuller and very interesting details on a probable system of 
division of the social product, as well as that of the division of labor, 
in the future society, the student is recommended to read Krbpotkin's 
"The Conquest of Bread," procurable from Mother Earth Pub ' 
Company, 55 West Twenty-eighth street, New York City. Price 
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II 

THE GENERAL STRIKE. 

....... mtualist Ethics.— The Syndicalist is characterized by 

ill, lifiini in that exists between his theories and his tactics. He 

, ,i, ih ii i lie capitalist class is his mortal enemy, that it must 

ilhrown, the wages system abolished and the new society 

. outlined established, if he is to live; and he is proceeding to 

iccomplishment of these tasks with unparalleled directness. 

He allows nothing to swerve him from his course and lead him in 
.111 indirection. 

The Syndicalist knows that capitalism is organized robbery and 
he consistently considers and heats capitalists as thieves plying 
i heir trade. He knows they have no more "right" to the wealth 
1 hey have amassed than a burglar has to his loot, and the idea of 
expropriating them without remuneration seems as natural to him 
as for tht footpad's victim to take back his stolen property with- 
out paying the footpad for it. From long experience he has 
learned that the so-called legal and inalienable "rights" of man are 
but pretenses with which to deceive workingmen; that in reality 
"rights" are only enjoyed by those capable of enforcing them. 
He knows that in modern society, as in all ages, might is right, 
and that the capitalists hold the industries they have stolen and 
daily perpetrate the robbery of the wages system simply because 
they have the economic power to do so. He has fathomed the 
current systems of ethics and morals, and knows them to be just 
so many auxiliaries to the capitalist class. Consequently, he has 
cast them aside and has placed his relations with the capitalists 
upon a basis of naked power. 

In his choice of weapons to fight his capitalist enemies, the 
Syndicalist is no more careful to select those that are "fair," "just" 
or "civilized" than is a householder attacked in the night by a 
burglar. He knows he is engaged in a life and death struggle 
with a^ i absolutely lawless and unscrupulous enemy, and considers 
tiis tactics only from the standpoint of their effectiveness* With 
him the end justifies the means. Whether his tactics be "legal" 
and "moral," or not, does not concern him, so long as they are 
effective. He knows that the laws, as well as the current code oi 
morals, are made by his mortal enemies, and considers himsell 
;ibout as much bound by them as a householder would himieli 
by regulations regarding burglary adopted by an association oi 
housebreakers. Consequently, he ignores them insofar as he ll 
ibli i ml it suits his purposes. He proposes to develop, regardlMI 
"l capitalist conceptions of "legality," "fairness," "right, fttl , I 
greater power than his capitalist enemies have; and then to WW ■' 
'"'in ihcm |, v fprce the industries they have stolen from him by 
!,, ' ( '<' and duplii h y, and to put an end forever to the wages v '' '" 

He propose; h> bring about the revolution by the genera] itrlke 

The General Strike Theory.— By the term "general strike," iisutl 
i" J' revolutionary '.ruse, is meant the period of more 01 ll gefl 
eral cessation oi laboi by the workers, during which period, the 

1 i I- diiorgi ing the mechanism of capitalist society, will 

< Its weaknrsM ;m<1 their own strength; whereupon, pert I [y Ing 
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hemselves possessed of the power to do so, they will seize control 
of the social means of production and proceed to operate them h- 
their own interest, instead of in the interest of a handfuf of p^ra- 

aSon SS^" ThC generd StHke iS the *« s 

There is nothing strained or abnormal in the g 
theory, neither in the supposition that the worker! can so dis- 
organize capitalist society as to be able to seize the industries nor 
n the supposition that they will do so once they realize thev have 
the power. Both conclusions flow naturally l>,»,n he evJrydav 
experiences of the workers. everyday 

The power of the workers to disorganize and paralyze the deli- 
cately adjusted capitalist society and the inability ol the aaritalfet 
to cope with this power are shown by every large Strike CO .ducted 

5j«SS d S; n meth( i d f- l hh has been eve " more cleSlJ demon 

strated than usual by the recent great strikes in England The 
two-day strike of the railroaders paralyzed England and 1 1 le frantic 
capitahst class hastily brought it to a close* T& recent striftf 
ot the coal miners was even more effective 
acknowledging that England faced the 

in its whole career, [f the English capitalist class was in such 
desperate strait? during these strikes of single categories of 
servative workers, what condition would il be in before 
strike of a revolutionary working class? li 



the capitalists frankly 
most desperate situation 



to accept 



would I; 



!,i 



con 

a genera] 

helpless 

aw fit to 
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and would have 
impose upon it. 

The everyday tactics of the workers strongly indicate the truth 
of the conclusion that they will expropriate the capitalists as soon 
as they learn they have the power to do so. In their daily strikes 
they pit their strength against that of their employers and wring 
from them whatever concessions they can. They don't remain 
long content with these concessions, and as son,, as they areSte 
they proceed to win more. They are insatiable, and "when 'the 
general strike proves their ability to do so, the* will have no 
scruples against expropriating the capitalists. This expropriation 
will seem the more natural to them then, as they will be fortified 
by the byndicahst conception that the capitalists are thieves and 
have no "right" to their property. 

The partial strike of today, in which a comparatively few work- 
ers disorganize an industry and force concessions from their em- 
ployers is but a miniature of the general strike of the future, in 
which the whole working class will disorganize all the industries 
and force the whole capitalist class to give up its ownership of 
them. i 

The General Strike and the Armed Forces.—Onre the general 
st . r f e ls . m active operation, the greatest obstacle to its success 
will be the armed forces of capitalism—soldiers, police, detectives 
etc I his formidable force will be used energetically by the cap- 
italists to break the general strike. The Syndicalists have given 
much study to the problem presented by this force and have found 
the solution for it. Their proposed tactics are very different from 
those used by rebels in former revolutions. They are not going 
to mass themselves and allow themselves to be slaughtered by 
capitalism's trained murderers in the orthodox way. theirs is a 
safer more effective and more modern method. They are going 
to defeat ;he armed forces by disorganizing and demoralizing them 

to fruitful source of this disorganization will be the extreme 

;, —10— 
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difficulty the armed forces will experience in securing supplies 
and transportation. Modern armies, to be effective, must have 
immense arsenals, powder works and other industrial establish- 
ments behind them to furnish them their supplies of ammunition, 
arms food and clothing. They also must have the railroads con- 
stantly at their disposal for transportation. When the general 
strike has hailed these industries the army will be stricken with 
paralysis. Another source of disorganization will be the division 
of the armed forces into minute detachments to guard the many 
beleaguered gates of capitalism. The strikers, or revolutionists, 
will be everywhere, and will everywhere seize or disable whatever 
capitalist property they can lay (heir hands on. To protect this 
property the armed forces will have to be divided into a myriad 
of guards and scattered ahne- the thousands of miles of railroads 
and' around the many public buildings, bridges, factories, etc. The 
wealthy capitalists themselves will also need generous guards. 
The most important industries, such as transportation, mining, etc., 
will have to bo operated in some manner. To do this will require 
many thousands more of soldiers and police. 

The rcsiill will be that the armed forces will be minutely sub- 
divide. I, and through the loss of the solidarity and discipline, from 
whence they derive their strength, they will cease to be a fighting 
organization. They will degenerate into a mass of armed # indi- 
viduals scattered far and wide over the country.* These individuals 
can be easily overwhelmed and disarmed, or what is more likely, 
as they will be mostly workingmen and in sympathy with the gen- 
eral strike, induced to join the ranks of their striking fellow work- 
ers. Once the disorganization of the armed forces is complete the 
revolutionists will seize the unprotected industries and proceed to 
reorganize society. 

Syndicalists in every country are already actively preparing 
this disorganization of the armed forces by carrying on a double 
educational campaign amongst the workers. On the one hand, 
they are destroying their illusions about the sacredness of cap- 
italist property and encouraging them to seize this property wher- 
ever they have the opportunity. On the other, they are teaching 
working class soldiers not to shoot their brothers and sisters who 
are in .revolt, but, if need be, to shoot their own officers and to 
desert the army when the crucial moment arrives. This double 
propaganda of contempt for capitalist property^ "rights," and anti- 
militarism, are inseparable from the propagation of the general 
strike.f 

OBJECTIONS. 

Preliminary Organization. — A favorite objection of the oppo- 
nents of the general strike theory (mostly Socialists) is that the 
success of the general strike implies such a degree of preliminary 
organisation and discipline on the part of the workers that, were 

*Thls in nc» in fetched theory. It is justified by every modern :n;il 
strike. Tlin }>U: I'Y.-nHi railroad strike of 1910 is typical. Thousands Of 
soldiers were uwmI hh strike breakers, and thousands more scattered 
along the railroad,! Id ?;nn,rd them. Many more were Used, in 0I16H and 

twos, to guard tim bridges, public buildings, etc, in Paris and other 
cities. 

tThe fuiHirni Is recommended to read Arnold Roller's exoellenl 
HM.ni pamphlet, "Thu Booial General Strike," procurable from George 
Bauer, P. 0, Bos L710, New rorh City. 
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they possessed of it, they wouldn't need to strike in order to Cfl 
force their demands. 

Preliminary organization unquestionably aids very material]! 
to the success of strikes, but all great strikes — which differ only 
in degree from the general strike — prove to us that this prelimi- 
nary organization by no means has to be as thorough as the ob- 
jectors insist. They show us that vast masses of unorganized 
workers can be readily provoked into revolt by the contagious ' 
example of a few, and, also, that these workers, once on strike, 
are in a few days easily and effectively organized — though for 
years previous untold efforts have been expended Lo organize them. 
They prove that, to a very large extent, great strikes break out! 
spontaneously and, also, that they spontaneously produce the or -1 
ganization so essential to their success. The Lawrence strike of 
textile workers is a typical instance of a successful strike without. 
preliminary organization. The 24,000 strikers, of twenty nationali- 
ties, at the opening of the strike had hardly a fragment of organ- 
ization; a couple of weeks later they were thoroughly organized, 
In all probability, the general strike, at least in its incipient 
stages, will follow the course that any number of modern great 
strikes have taken. Only a small part of the workers will be or- 
ganized; this organized fraction, under some strong stimulus, will 
provoke a great strike; v;isl masses of Unorganized workers, seeing 
an opportunity to better their conditions and CRUghl in the general 
contagion of revolt, will join tiu strike, organizing themaelvea 
meanwhile; the strike will spread; society will be paralyzed, and 
the revolutionary workers, perceiving their power, will proceed to 
put an end to capitalism. 

The success of the general strike does not necessitate the volun- 
tary striking of every worker. Modern industry is so delicately 
adjusted, and the division of labor so complete, that if the bulk 
of the workers in a few of the so-called strategic industries— 
transportation, coal mining, steel making, etc.— quit work, the rest 
of the workers would be forced to do likewise through lack of 
materials and markets for their products. No doubt, the workers 
forced to quit thus, who would be mostly unorganized, unskilled 
and the oppressed of the oppressed, would readily fall in with the 
program of the revolutionists once the general strike Was well 
under way. 

The objection that universal preliminary organization is neces- 
sary to the success of the general strike is a shallow one. It 
serves as a convenient excuse for designing politicians and labor 
leaders to keep labor unions from striking. 

Starvation.— The general strike will not be broken by the 
workers being starved into submission, as is often objected. Ine 
general strike will be so devastating in its effects that it can last 
only a few days, during which period, if need be, the workers, ac- 
customed as they are to starvation, and sustained by the enthusiasm 
of the revolution, could live on the most meager rations, lo get 
these rations, the Syndicalists intend to confiscate, as far as pos- 
sible, all provisions found in the cities. They will also encourage 
the numerous poor farmers, tenants and agricultural wage workers 
to cast their fortunes with them, to revolt against the State, their 
landlords and employers, and to seize the land they occupy. Until 
production is normally resumed, the Syndicalists will trade to these 
farmers the amassed wealth of the cities for their food stuffs. 
More than one revolution has been starved out by the farmers 
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refusing to part with their products in exchange for worthless 
paper money. The Syndicalists have learned this lesson well and 
intend to give the farmers the substantial commodities they desire 
in exchange for their products. The army will be so busy protect- 
ing capitalist property, and so permeated with rebellion that it will 
be at once incapable and unwilling to prevent this method of 
provisioning the revolution. 

Bloodshed.— Another favorite objection of ultra legal and peace- 
ful Socialists is that the general strike would cause bloodshed. 

This is probably true, as every great strike is accompanied by 
violence. Every forward pace humanity has taken has been gained 
at the cost of untold suffering and loss of life, and the accomplish- 
ment of the revolution will probably be no exception. But the 
prospect of bloodshed does not frighten the Syndicalist worker, as 
it does the parlor Socialist. He is too much accustomed to risking 
himself in the ' murderous industries and on the hellish battlefields 
in the niggardly service of his masters, to set much value on his 
life. He will gladly risk it once, if necessary, in his own behalf. . 
He has no sentimental regards for what may happen to his ene- 
mies during the general strike. He leaves them to worry over 
that detail. ,: , , w "■»" 

The Syndicalist knows that the general strike will be a success, 
and the timid fears of its opponents will never turn him from it, 
any more than will their arguments that it is an "illegal," "unfair" 
and "uncivilized" weapon. 
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THE DAILY WARFARE OF SYNDICALISM. 

The Partial Strike.— The Syndicalist is a possibilist. While at- 
tending the time he will be strong enough to dispossess his garters 
by the general strike, he carries on a continual giiei nlla warfare 
with them, winning whatever concessions he can from them in 
this daily warfare he uses a variety of tactics— chosen solely be- 
cause of their effectiveness. Of these, the one most commonly 
used is the partial strike. , 

The Syndicalist is opposed on principle to the partm 1 strike 
as he would much rather settle with capitalism bythe general 
Strike But realizing the impossibility of accomplishing the gen- 
eral strike at present, owing to the uneducated and unorganized 
state of the working class and knowing, also, that strikes offer the 
workers the best opportunities to secure this education and organ- 
! r z a^he h does S \he PP next best thing by provoking strike^ wherev 
they have a reasonable chance for success, He makes these strips 
as Targe, as revolutionary and as nearjy approaching hi* general 
strike idea as possible. 

The result of this policy is that in countries where the Syn- 

ries S conservative labor movements. A tvp.ca mstance : o 

Germany.t . , . 

The Scab.-A large portion of the Syndicalists ™wm*W 
strikes is due to their energetic —£!£,,, 

^th P ^«w , S3 r SiSiL ^sp on ^bJt popularly known 
as "La chasse aux renards" (The fox chase). 



*«La Vie Ouvriere," April 20, 1912, p. 110. 

tPierre Ramus, "Generalstrelk und Direkte Aktion," 
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Sabotage. — Ncsl l<> Lhe partial strike, the most effective weapon 
,i , r ,| |i V Sytulii ilisls in their daily warfare on capitalism is 
■„ibol;i ■■.<■ ! Saluting*" is a very general term. It is used to describe 
.,11 thoii ' |l "■ '»ve the boycott and the strike proper, which are, 
,, , ( [ by woikri , to wring concessions from their employers by 
Miih.iMi l. i , on them through the stopping or slowing down 
,,l mm in n i inning out of poor product, etc. These tactics, and 

,, ,| Mi, the forms of sabotage, are very numerous. Many 

ij| Hi,,,, lie closely related in character. Often two or more 
i | it < | nl sabotage are used simultaneously or in conjunction with 

1 1 1 •<■- 

I'erhaps the most widely -practiced form of sabotage is the 
I' i mm mm by the workers of their output. Disgruntled workers 
ill over the world instinctively and continually practice this form 
Oi sabotage, which is often referred to as "soldiering." The Eng- 
lish labor unions, by the establishment of maximum outputs for 
I heir member, are widely and successfully practicing it. It is a 
fruitful source of their strength. 

The mos1 widely known form of sabotage is that known as 
"pul l in;-, the tnai hinery on strike." The Syndicalist goes on strike 
In til Up industry. If his striking fails to do this, if strike breakers 
are SC ured to take his place, he accomplishes his purpose by 
"putting the machinery on strike" through temporarily disabling 
it. If he is a railroader he cuts wires, puts cement in switches, 
signals, etc., runs locomotives into turntable pits, and tries in every 
possible way to temporarily disorganize the delicately adjusted 
railroad system. U he Is a machinist or factory worker, and 
Ii.imi'i ready access to the machinery, he will hire out as a scab 
and mm i r|ini iuhsly put emery dust in the bearings of the ma- 
chinery or otherwise disable it. Oftentimes he takes time by the 
forelock, and when going on strike "puts the machinery on strike" 
with him by hiding, stealing or destroying some small indispensa- 
ble machine part which is difficult to replace. As is the case with 
all direct-action tactics, even conservative workers, when on strike, 
naturally practice this form of sabotage — though in a desultory 
and unorganized manner. This is seen in their common attacks 
on machines, such as street cars, automobiles, wagons, etc., manned 
by seal).. 

Another kind of sabotage widely practiced by Syndicalists is 
the tactics oT either ruining or turning out inferior products. Thus, 
by causing their employers financial losses, they force them to 
grant their demands. The numerous varieties of this kind of 
inbotage are known by various terms, such as "passive resistance," 
tbjtructionism," "pearled strike," "strike of the crossed arms," 
. i, 
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ch railroad strike of 1910 offers a fine example of this 
>lage. The strike was lost and 3,300 men were dis- 
IrUse of it. As a protest against this wholesale dis- 

[The term " ;.l>otage" is derived from, the old and widespread habit 

1 itMpieMHixl in, i poorly paid workers, acting- on the principle of "Poor 

wnt'i [or poor wiikos," to deliberately lessen the quantity and quality of 

"""' proauotj, I'ln:: custom, which is the basic one of all sabotage, 

11 '■'/V 11 ' {in "go canny," was described in Prance by the argot 

■ -i ;>< ' <>n InivMlll.T a coups de sabots." .(Pouget, Le 'Sabotage, p. 3.) 
milj be frvrh I r. instated: "To work as one wearing wooden shoes;" 
w 2™ ;i Mttlo slower and more clumsy than one more favor- 
•> • rrom this argot expression that Emile Pouget, a 
vn,l ",' :lll ' ll > derived and coined the word "sabotage" (literally 
■ I re ». now in universal use amonerst Syndicalists. 
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charge, an extensive campaign of passive resistance on iln pail. 
was started. The workers worked, but only for the uu 
confusing the railroad system. In the freight sheds ahlpimmi 
glass were laid flat and heavy boxes piled upon them- n,, 
up with care shipments were turned wron K side up; Wile , 
valuable articles were "accidentally" broken; perishable good- w • 
h Z T 't ^VlTHi Ll a i n Ji h l being placed close to S?S\T 



ments, such as oils and acids, that spoiled thei 
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confusion was caused by the deliberate mixture and missend 
of shipments. On the roads engines broke down or "died" uW 
countably; wires were cut; engines "accidentally" dumped into 
turntaole pits; passenger train schedules were given „ , trains 
arriving and departing haphazard. But the worst confu« ion carle 
from the missending of cars. Thousands of cars were hftulcd -ill 
over France ma haphazard manner. For instance, the billinu of a 
car of perishable goods intended for the north of France would be 
so manipulated that the car would be sent to the south oj Pi inee 
and probably lost." At a place just outside of Paris there were, 
at one time, 1,800 of such "lost" cars— many of them loaded with 
perishable freight, consigned to no one knew whom. The most 
ridiculous accidents" and "mistakes" continually occurred— for 
this is the humorous form of sabotage. To cite a typical instance: 
Army orncials in one town received notice of ibe arrival of a car- 
load of dynamite for them, They aenl a large deti 
soldiers to convoy it through town". On arrival ai u , 
the supposed carload of dynamite turned out to be a ' 
ment of potatoes. 

As a result of this pearled strike the railroads had to employ 
thousands of additional employes in a fruitless attempt to straight 
out the ridiculous tangle. They eventually had to re-employ the 
discharged workers. 

The Italian railroads, several years ago, were completely de- 
moralized by a campaign of obstructionism waged by their em- 
ployes. By the workers simply living up to the letter of the regula- 
tions oi the companies— which were similar to those in force on 
all railroads, but which are generally ignored by workers for the 
sake of expediency— they made it impossible to further operate 
the railroads until their demands were granted. 

For several years the building hades workers of Paris have 
extensively practiced this form of sabotage. By systematically 
working slow and clumsy and deliberately spoiling their work 
and building material, they have demoralized the building industry. 
The building contractors are unable to cope with these insidious 
tactics. In 1910 they called a mass meeting of 30,000 capitalists, 
landlords and architects to devise ways and means to combat them. 
This meeting, which, by the way, failed to discover the sabotage 
antitoxin, was an eloquent testimonial to the effectiveness of sa- 
botage. It is doubtful if any such meeting has ever been neces- 
sary to combat strikes, however extensive they may have been. 
Indeed sabotage has proven so .successful that there are many who 
believe it will finally supersede the strike entirely. In France, 
so great is the fear of the masters of sabotage, that rebel public 
speakers refer to it only under danger of long imprisonment. This 
fear is by no means confined to France. The mere threat of the 
striking textile workers of Lawrence to sabote their machinery and 
product in case they were forced back to work was a powerful 
deterrent to prevent their masters from breaking their strike. 
These scared individuals admitted that there are 1,000 ways in i 
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which rebellious workers can spoil cloth without fear of detection. 
Badigeonage (literally, stone colorage) is another variety of 
sabotage that has been effectively used. The barbers of Paris 
forced their employers to grant them their demands by throwing 
eggs nlled with acid against the painted fronts of the barber shops 
which, after such treatment, had to be repainted. Of the 2 300 
?ooo e . r io,T S ^P*™ 2,000 were subjected to this treatment from 
1902 to on,, while the badigeonage" campaign lasted. 

La bouche ouyerte" (the open mouth) is another type of 
sabotage; often used By "la bouche ouverte" workers financially 
hurl I heir employers by telling the latter's customers of the decep- 
tions practiced upon them. Building trades workers tell building 
inspectors and architects of poor material used and cause it to be * 
condemned and the work to be done over again, striking waiters/ 
expose the filthmess of the restaurants, etc. _L™ 

" Workers engaged in selling their masters' wares directly to the 
public have effective, even though unnamed, methods of sabotage" 
The waiter gives extra large portions of food to his customers t 
and undercharges (hern for it. The drug clerk gives generously 
,, of pure drugs, instead of adulterated ones, as he is supposed to 

sold f tc tS t0 ° harge f ° r a11 the artid ^ he has 

The various kinds of sabotage are applied singly or collectively 

dustrv tTaW^rK^^- Swkfcda can bYused in one ^ 

etustry that cannot be used in another. There are but few in 

dustnes, however, that cannot be saboted in one way or anoVen 

Fundamental Principle of Sabotage—Sabotage has been o-rn^lv 

misrepresented by those interested in fight ng it I haf been 

alleged that saboters put strychnine and other poisonous stuffs IS 

h-$?£ I wreck passenger trains, and otherwise injure the public 

| These allegations are without foundation, as it is the first orin^ 

masters to jeopardize the public's safety through X% adultera- 
tion, of food, sabotmg of safety appliances, etc. Altera 
«beT mhWv ^f ^— Sabotage is peculiarly a weapon of the 
notleJunvT c S^ f W " «■"'• .""like the strike, does 
rebels can. mJdeteS ed abo , , l Z T lntere . st ? d - A few 
- force the weak or fmid I ,,-i , ,K ' 1,oral ? 2e . an industry and 

a powerful ffiTL redm Ll b nhTX^ k "\- ? e has £» 

e =." snt s. sriile"££53£3 
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physicians nor the paid appeall o 

and but little fear. He sees ■ „ , ,! 

of fighting his masters, thereon,- h, „ 

fllA A ^ 1 t , her ^resting- and effectiv, ,,,.|, ,(,,, method . . . 

the child problem is to send striken' pI.II i, „ ■ uu " ,(l 01 iolving 

tricts, where thev are taken care c5 V, ^^roundin^ dis- 

strike is over, these tactics TatM XFtSlAt't 

time and again. telling elfccl 



The Syndicalist is as "unscrupulous" in hi. , ,, r rtroQ ^ 

o fight his everyday battles as for his final , , W C S 

tm 4 »^ no considerations of "legality/ 1 R | , S" 

ism honor/ "duty/' etc., to stand in the way eJ hi 7 ' , i .f 
effective tactics. The only sentiment he kills | * ' th 

m terests of the working class. He is in utter rev. I , ,- f 

a ism in all its phases His lawless course often I 7 , , „ ' , 
jail, but he is so fired by revolutionary enthusiasm ', 

even death have no terrors for him. He glories in 7 " "i" 
consoling himself with the knowledge that he is a te £5 7 i ! is 
enemies and that hs movement, today sending chills alonu he 
2i^S£ C ™*° Ml Capitalism - t0mo "o W will ^u amend tf th 
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SYNDICALISM AND POLITICAL ACTION.* 

Syndicalism is a revolutionary labor union movement and 
philosophy calculated to answer all the needs of the working 
class in its daily struggles, in the revolution, and in the organiza- 
tion of the new society. It rejects entirely and bitterly opposes 
the working class political movement — whose chief representative 
is the international Socialist Party — which has set the same task 
for itself. 

Syndicalism's rejection of political action and opposition to the 
Socialist movement are due to: (1) the superiority of direct action 
to political action; (2) that the Syndicalist and Socialist move- 
ments are rivals and' cannot co-operate. 

(1) Superiority of Direct Action. 

Achievements of Direct Action and Political Action. — The su- 
periority of direct action to political action in winning concessions 
from capitalism is clearly seen in a comparison of the achieve- 
ments to date of the direct action and political action movements. 

All over the world practically all substantial concessions, such 
as shortening of the working day, increases of wages, protection 
in industry, etc., wrung by the workers from their masters, have 
been won through the medium of the labor unions. The political 
parties, on the other hand, have accomplished practically nothing 
for the working class. Karl Kautsky, a prominent Socialist writer, 
writing of what the workers have accomplished by political action 
in Germany— where they have by far the largest political party in 
the country — says : — 

"The period of rapid change after the fall of Bismarck brought 
some little progress in Germany and France. In 1891 was enacted 
the law which established for women — who until then were un- 
protected — the eleven-hour maximum workday. In 1892 this regu- 
lation was also introduced in France. 

"That was all! Since then no progress worthy of the name has 
been achieved. In Germany we have, in the entire seventeen years, 
come so far that just now (he ten-hour workday for women has 
been established. The male workers yet remain fully unprotected. 
On the field of protection for male workers, as well as those of all 
other social reforms, complete stagnation reigns."f 

This is the proud seventeen-year record of the great German 
Socialist Party, which has absorbed untold efforts of German revo- 
lutionists. Its previous twenty-five years of history are even still 
more barren of results. Compared to the achievements of the . 
German labor unions, which, by no means, use modern tactics, the-,'' 
petty conquests of the Socialist Party dwindle into insignificance, 
The labor unions, though considered of minor importance an^ 

*In this pamphlet the term "political action" is used in its ordi/ 
and correct sense. Parliamentary action resulting from the ex-/ was 
?, tp^ franchise is political action. Parliamentary action cau> com- 
the influence of direct action tactics, such as the passage of t/ 
mum wage hill in England during the recent coal strike, is noli the re- 
action. It is simply a registration of direct action. 

fKautsky, "Der Weg zur Macht," p. 77. 
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™tTo&nf£f» K^l^-r^-'/eaders of the 
wages, shortening of the workday aL ^ -^^ ad ™ces in 
too numerous to mention for & °u ther lm Portant benefits 

composing them been without labor me - mbers ' Had the workers 

safeguards in industry, etc these S H' gher , standards of living^ 
abor unions. Unorganized workers are ^S* 1 * traceable to their 
ermg the lowest standard of IrvW ^J? 1113 " 1 * wretched slaves 
^d exposure to danger in indus rv ^Th/ f eatest exploitation 
existence and are a fair exammV £ l?! 7 lead a mer e animal 
would be were they d*sti^\& r ^™*™ ° f aU ^ 

£Jea^ ^ ™- *» 

SS r T e a h MO V f PUbHc sen timen A couple o'fi V Iatter mere1 / an 
late labor history, will illustrate this Zni lnstanc "> ^ken from 

During the recent Lawrence WH1„ L-i 
the course of a couple of mS It C ' 24 ' 000 *«**■, in 

wages and improved working ?onit7ons 3 3° rtant , co ^essions in 
but also for some 350,000 other worker, in ?£ ° nly f ° r them selves, 
took no part in the strike TV f tt r / \ n J he same industry who 
mg their recent short striic" fort^T?^™ 1 miner ^ 3?r- 
adopt the so-called ''rev^dutionarv'' ^ ' " tlsh £° ve ™ment to 
.strike shattered the lon^r S 7 , minimum wage bill. This 
V between Smp oyt^ ^fowd ^ ? e T^W 1 ""* ^E 
coming to be a recognized Principe fh ? nt S En * and. It is now 
to a hvmg wage at least Pnnciple that th « workers have a right 

end;V^btictl t ac t u;f r Sd^haTfc t0 h ™ ~ d ** same 
themselves alone they BeTer couW Lvt 5 CXt t0 lm P°ssible. Of 
negligible quantities In polftics To U?™ & °' a f. ?*»<*«** are 
preliminary steps tn sn^, w' fr nave accomplished even the 

the political -";,U? of prart'caHv tn * lT? Uld h tf e had * *»« 
then they ■*,,-.-< have h^ 7 the whole working class Even 

coerced by demonstrations 0^^^^^^°, are - onI y to be 
disobeyed the political manda te nffh ?• and again fla gr a ntly 

working das,, laws declared unLnlt tl™*^ 8 ^ aSS " Th< * ma ny 
Supreme Court and the hundreds of ^ H 7 * he United State ^ : 
statute books of the varion, «+ t f dead letter " la ws on the \ 
-asters' contempt for wSrwL^ nSv"?^* Pr °° fs of ^ | 
remarked that the Supreme Lurth^n^'fi aCtl ° n " lt is to be 
constitutional the eiriit L ■ ^ ■ the P° w er to declare 

any other concessit? wo" by 7 ^™£o?"^^4*> : 
been won by the most insiVnifi^f actIOn ' even though they 
eloquent testimoSal to ?hf efficfcvTfT 7 f ^^ Thi * ! 

-dene, of Socialist StttH^^ ^nceoe 
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functions to the labor unions. At first these politicians could see 
no good whatever in the labor unions and openly fought them.* 
However, little by little, they have hqd to, at least partially, recog- 
nize their worth and to quit their open warfare upon them, until 
now they have been universally forced to assign to them the task 
of maintaining the standard of living of the workers under capital- 
ism. Many European Socialists even advocate winning the uni- 
versal franchise by the general strike, which they have vainly 
tried l<> win by political action. The Belgian Socialist Party took 
this humiliating stand at its last convention. 

Another cause of the inferior achievements of working class 
poh deal action is that the Socialist Party does not take advantage 
oi even the slight opportunities it has to help the workers. The 
Socialist Party, all over the world, unlike the labor unions, which 
are composed solely of workers with common economic interests, 
is composed of individuals of all classes — however conflicting 
their interests may be. It necessarily organizes on the basis of 
political opinion, not economic interests. The non-working class 
elements control it everywhere and inject themselves into what- 
ever offices the parly wins. Once in office these ambitious poli- 
ticians Frittei away their time with various vote-catching schemes, 

■**"■ '' •''' ""' " <l,1( f taxes, "clean government/' "social peace," 

etc., while the working class is starving. They neglect to exploit 
even the few opportunities political action offers to improve the 
conditions of the working class. 

Political Action as a Revolutionary Weapon.— In addition to 
being superior to the political party in accomplishments to date, 
the labor unions are also manifestly superior as the means to 
bring about the revolution. 

Socialists, from time to time, have indorsed several theories for 
the expropriation of the capitalist class. The founders of Social- 
ism, under the influence of the French revolutions, believed that 
the workers would violently seize control of the government and 
expropriate the capitalists. This theory was almost universally 
held by Socialists until the military systems in Europe reached 
the point of development where a mere fraction of the people in 
the army, could defeat the balance in open warfare.f It was suc- 
ceeded by the ridiculous makeshift theory that the workers, after 
c>p nunff the government by the ballot, will peacefully vote the 
St : ; hlWH?^ lattei be J n . g su PP° sed to stand un- 
SfrhL VI n ', l "" ,K ' r,V ' S bemg "fegaUy" "taken away 

he thenrv'rJi I,' "'i'' "' " ' S m tUrn hein S supplanted by 

men wilfl^ * ■ V''"' 1 " ? ftei gettin S contro1 of the govern- 

sSis^ w?th hnt m f^ Striefl "• M " their pr< T? ent owners - Modern 
socialists, with but few exceptions, genera y ndorse one or the 
other of these two latter theori,. We will consider theS ir "turn 
t ■ Confiscation Without Remuneration.— Forty-three vears ag-o 

an'd bk l?ke !Vl Wh ° ^ elieV6d f " th£ S ° ci;tl qUeStion aVuesrio/of powlr! 
w7i ?i i» ^ estlons of power, to be settled on the streets and 
battlefields," disposed of those dreamers wk c."L:^ S„ ee il.- a ?i 



usposed of those dreamers who supposed the capital- 
ists win allow their property to be voted away from them In hi* 
pamphlet "Die politische Stellung der SocbldeSokraTie, etc l» 

po-h* tUfwVe el in S e ° m f £*r&^' A™^ ™££r co ^ 
^ct^^ofnirt^orV^ an ° ther fact0r ^ ^e re- 
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amongst other gems he has the following: "Howcvei, 1< i it be 
accepted that the government makes n<> use of its powei, unci, as 
is the dream of some Socialistic 'phantasy politicians,' a So< ialist 
majority of the Reichstag is secured — what would this majority 
do? Hie rhodus hie salta. This is the moment to revolutionize 
society and the State. The majority passes a 'world's historn 
law, the new era is born — alas, no; a company oi soldiers chase the 
Socialists out of the temple. And, if the gentlemen don't submit 
to this calmly, a couple of policemen will escorl lliem to the city 
jail, where they will have time to think over I lien quixotic project." 

its have all 



Since Liebknecht wrote the above the develop 
been such as to render it still more unlikely thai thi 

can be "legally" expropriated without remiiiinai 

has the Socialist Party become so conservative thai 
ceivable that it could ever rise to the revolutionary 
Liebknecht's supposed parliamentary majority, but ■ 
sentative government itself is, as far as the workers are 



capitalists 

Not only 

t is incon- 

heir.liK of 

\ i n repri 

c < i tied, 



obsolete. The great capitalist interests have corrupted it rool and 
branch. They buy wholesale whatever legislators, judges, etc., 
they need, just as they buy other commodities necessary in their 
industries.* If the puppet government, for some reason or other, j 
does anything contrary to their wishes, they either coerce it into '; 
reasonableness again or calmly ignore it. To suppose that this, j 
lickspittle institution, and especially under the stimulus of the i 
Socialists, can ever forcibly expropriate the capitalists, is absurd 

Confiscation With Remuneration.— The Socialist plan of buying 
the industries is also a dream. The capitalists will never volun- 
tarily sell the industries that lay them their golden eggs. If they 
do dispose of them to the State it will only be because the new 
financial arrangements suit them better. The inherently weak 
State can never force them to make a bargain unfavorable to them- 
selves. To do this will require power, and this power lies alone j\ 
in direct action. 

But it is idle to even speculate on the aroused workers cowardly 
stooping to try to buy back the industries stolen from them. 
When the psychological moment arrives, the working class, hun- 
gering for emancipation, will adopt the only method at its disposal 
and put an end to capitalism with the general strike, as outlined 
in a previous chapter. , 

Thus, in both achievements to date and in promise for the 
future, direct action is far superior to political action. The political 
party has accomplished almost nothing in the past and offers even 
less promise for the future; whereas the labor union has won prac- 
ically all the conquests of the workers in the past and also offers 
them the only means to the revolution. 

*The much-heralded custom of demanding signed resignations from 
Socialist candidates for office has proven a distinct failure m keeping 
Socialist office holders free from this universal corruption, wtticn 
Implies nothing short of the bankruptcy of representative government. 
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SYNDICALISM AND POLITICAL ACTION— (Continued). 
(2) l\iv.ilry Between Syndicalist and Socialist Movements. 

The Syndicalist movement does not co-operate with, but, on the 

iy, opposes the Socialist movement, because, from long ex- 

perience, it has learned that the two movements are rivals to each 

r and cannot co-operate together. This rivalry flows naturally 

from the conflicting theories upon which the two movements are 

built. 

The Socialist "Two Wings" Theory. — According to this uni- 
versal Socialist theory the many problems faced by the working 
class in its battle foi industrial freedom are of two distinct and 
separate kinds, viz., political and economic. It is asserted that 
■ these questions are so fundamentally different that two distinct 
organizations must be built to solve them; one, the Socialist Party, 
to operate solely in the political "field," and the other, the labor 
unions, to operate solely on the economic "field." The two "wings" 
of the labor movement are thus to complement each other, each 
devoting itself to its peculiar problems. 

According to this theory the Socialist Party is by far the 
most important organization of the two, as the political questions, 
over whose solution it has sole jurisdiction, are much more numer- 
ous and important than the economic questions under the juris- 
diction of the labor unions. Indeed, according to it, the labor 
I unions are merely auxiliaries to the political party in its great 
work of the emancipation of the working class. Their chief func- 
tions ar to hold up the standard of living of the workers'* "to 
mitigate, as faras possible, tin- ravages of capitalism" by acting 
as benefit associations, and to serve as voting machines until the 
political party shall have overthrown capitalism. 

The Syndicalist Thiory.— Th« Syndicalists quarrel violently 
with the "two wiiir." theory, which gives to the labor unions 

functions of u portt They maintain that there is but 

one kind of industrial QUei e economic—and that but one 

working class organ]/.; the l.ibor unions— is necessary They 

assert that the so-called political "field" does not exist and that the 
socialist Party is a usurper. They have proven time and again 
that they can solve the many so called political questions by direct 
action. \,y strikes, sabotage, etc., they force governments to take 
swiit action on old age pensions, minimum wages, militarism. inter- 
national relations, child labor, sanitation of workshops, mines etc 
and many oilier questions supposedly under the natural jurisdiction 
of the Socialist Party. And, as has been pointed out, the Syndical- 
ists have no need for the Socialist Party, neither in the accomplish- 
ment of the revolution nor in the organization of the new society— 
the la bor unions also sufficing for these tasks. The Syndicalists 

1 »„i*+— is m £gard]y concession was made to the labor unions bv the 
Politicians only when it could be no longer withheld umons W ttle 
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insist that the labor unions alone represenl the Intcn I 
working class and that the Socialist Party is an interlopi 
parasite.* 



'I the 

ind I 



THE WAR BETWEEN SYNDICALISTS AND SOCIALISTS. 

The result of these opposing- conceptions of the functions of 
the labor union is a world-wide fight between political and direct 
actionists for the control of the labor union movement. Both are 
endeavoring to model it according to their theories The Socialists 
are trying to subordinate it to the Socialist Party and the Syn- 
dicalists are bitterly contesting tms attempt and liym : -. lu give the 
labor union its full development. 

Causes of the War. — The light between the Syndir.dr.i.. and 
Socialists is inevitable. On the one hand, the Syndicalist!, believ- 
ing in the all-sufficiency ' of the labor union, naturally resist all 
Socialist attempts to limit its functions, while, on the other hand, 
the Socialists, for the sake of their party, are forced to combat the 
encroachments of the labor union. This latter statement admits of 
easy explanation. The first consideration for the success of the 
Socialist program is the capture of the State by the Socialist Party. 
To do this requires the support of practically the entire working 
class. Logically, any influence, tending to alienate any of this sup- 
port is an enemy to the Socialist Party and is treated as arch. 
Everyday experience teaches that revolutionary laboi unions, by 
winning great concessions for their members, by successfully op- 
erating in the so-called political "field," and by carrying on an 
incessant anti-political campaign — which is inevitable if a union 
is to escape the political apron strings and take vigorous action — 
have a decided tendency to make these workers slight, or even 
reject entirely, the much-promising but little-accomplishing So- < 
cialist Party. a 

The Socialists have noted this and correctly view the Syn- 
dicalist movement — even as the Syndicalists do the Socialist move- 
ment—as a rival to their own. They recognize that every great 
victory it wins pulls working class support from their party and is 
a defeat for their movement, and that every defeat the_ Syndicalist 
movement suffers, by driving workers back to the Socialist Party, 
is a victory for the latter. They know that the Syndicalist and 
Socialist movements, both claiming jurisdiction over the whole 
working class, cannot exist in harmony. Hence, they logically 
fight the Syndicalist movement and attempt to subordinate the 
labor unions to the Socialist Party. In their efforts to conserve the 
interests of the Socialist Party they even go so far as to deliber- 
ately break strikes, and thus compromise the interests of the work- 
ing class. Modern labor history is full of such instances. To cite 
but a few: 

Socialist Treachery.— In 1904-6 the French labor unions, in the 
face of strong Socialist opposition, carried on a vigorous national 
propaganda for a universal eight-hour day, to take effect May 1, 
1906. As the appointed day approached an epidemic of strikes 
broke out all over France and a revolution seemed imminent. At 
this critical juncture, the Socialist journal "Le Reveil du Nord 
"discovered" that the whole movement was a conspiracy to over- 

*The same attitude obtains towards all other so-called working class 
political parties. 
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throw the republic and re-establish the monarchy. The govern- 
ment using the supposed conspiracy as a pretext, threw some 
50 000 troops into Paris and many of the strike leaders into jai 1. 
This action coupled with the evil effects on the workers of such 
a statement coming from so-called revolutionists, unquestionably 
did much to detract from the success of the movement.* 

In 1910 l he French railroad unions declared a national general 
«trike on all the railroads in France. The Socialists, fearing the 
consequences to their political party of such a great direct-action 
victory as this strike promised to be, deliberately broke the strike 
by keeping at work the railroaders on the strategic East R. R., 
Whose unions they dominated. This road, the most strongly or- 
ganized in France, at the behest of the notorious Socialist Prime 
Minister Briand, hauled scabs and soldiers to break the strike, 
fiie failure of the East R. R. to strike threw confusion into the 
'ranks of strikers and the strike was almost completely lost. _ It 
was, though a wonderful exhibition of the power of direct action, 
in many respects a great Syndicalist defeat, and, consequently, in- 
directly, a g'reat Socialist victory. 

Arnold Roller, in his pamphlet, "The Social General Strike," 
cites man) similar instances of Socialist betrayal of working class 
mm ercsts To quote but one: — 

"In' February. 1902, the proletariat of Barcelona rose_ under 
the call of the general strike and was able to resist the police and 
army for a whole week. Pablo Iglesias, the leader of the Spanish 
Social Democracy, requested his followers everywhere to act as 
strike breakers and denunciators of the general strike. In some 
districts the Socialists even wenl so far as to send, during the 
general strike struggle, deputations to the government to an- 
nounce their loyalty and li» assure them that they, as law-abiding 
citizens, had nothing to do with the 'revolt' " 

The Campaign Against Direct Action. — In addition to fighting 
Syndicalism by breaking revolutionary strikes, Socialists uni- 
versally combat it by carrying on a continual warfare upon it in all 
its manifestations, both in and out of the unions. Indeed, it is one 
of the regular functions of Socialist politicians tO drug labor unions 
into quietude by telling the workers by word and pen what cannot 
ne done by direct action.f 

The Socialists are naturally UAveterate enemies of the general 
strike — the general si like many oj them favor as the means to the 
conquest of the universal suffrage is distinctly understood to be 
very different to the general strike of _ the Syndicalists; it is an 
auxiliary to political action, not a substitute for it — and they have 
even forbidden the discussion of it in the German labor unions. 
They are also rabid opponents of sabotage. Pouget, in "Le Sabo- 
tage," says that in the C. G. T. conventions in France the number 
of Socialist delegates present could always be determined by the 
voteagainst sabotage as a working class weapon. At its last con- 
vention the American Socialist Party showed itself "true to name" 
by adopting a resolution recommending the expulsion of all party 
i| members advocating the use of sabotage. 

*Krits'ky, "L'Bvolution du Syndicalisms en Prance," p. 359-370. 

fThe immense labor unions of Germ.-my , which are controlled by the 

Socialists, are fair types of Soclttllll 8. They seldom strike, and 

never use modern tactics. Possessed of the latent power to overthrow 
capitalism they content themselves with serving as voting machines and 
mutual benefit societies. 
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Retaliation by Syndicalists and Some Consequences Th. c 
dicahsts are not tamely submitting to t\u^< » a t£ ? s.— Ihe Syn- 
fialic+c k,-.+ ,- • ouuinj.Lu.ug 10 cnese attacks from the So 

ciansts but are vigorously reshtino- ili<»,.i, ^u • lil . U1C ^o- 

carried on chiefly by a caipaign^f a £ arlS^ST'lT h" 
stanence from voting and bv getting cn.i n , I nf fill i ? ' l '- , '. ab - 

t^stlatt^r th ™ * bS — 'S'el^ni^rtS 

p.^o^olVtt'Uo? S1& j»" T^ ?™\^- 
herent conflict of jurisdiction between^* Svndica lUlZ % th? A"! 
movements, and the necessity for the sflb fflon f tl- f * 
the latter if they are to co-operate togethfr A c ■ u 1, Z™' '° 

itself with the government a svainst the C O T °P ull i - LNU(I 

This incident made it clear that if n- i'YV 

ii Liit labor movement h ' 



spared the humiliation of hai 
what the other one has foughl 
be subordinated to the S^cialis 
mgly accept whatever doubllnj 
Party must go out of existen 



one of its wings" fighting against 

tor, either the labor unions must 

c I arty and forced to unquestion- 

bargains ii makes, or the Socialist 



w, 1 5 + ggei " ^ **£ Woodpile."-This unseemly warfare be- 
tween the two wings" of the labor movement may seem incom 
prehensible to the novice. He may ask- "If L ti ^, T 

are f incompatible, and if the ,/y™?J s t mov^ttTasTrovTnt 
It V \° i a L SUp ^ 10r to the Socialist movement, why isn P t the So 
cialist Party, given up and the labor unions developed*" The 
explanation ,. simple: Though there arc undoubted?? many Si 
cere workers who honestly hdicve in the superiority of iMdiLkai 
action to direct action and who are conscientiously active^ the 
upbuilding of the Socialist Tarty, they are but a minor factor in 
the latter s constant betrayal of the interests of the workers i This 
delf^? ' I" ** ls ^ incom P r ^ensible that rebel workers wou d 
deliberately betray then own interests for the sake of an or-aniri 
tion that wins them nothing. The real force behind the SSdSSt 
war on Syndicalism is the horde of doctors, lawyers, preachers 
and other non-working class elements universally infesting and 
controlling the Socialist Party. These elements, who hale no 
economic interests in common with the workers, see in the work- 
ing class revolt simply a fine opportunity to worm themselves 
into the innumerable rich places of power and affluence in the 
State. Consequently they defend, by sophistry and treachery to 
the working class, the political movement necessary to their con- 
quest of the State. 

• Th t Prosaic, , but aspiring, Syndicalist movement, with its few 
miserable official positions— the C. G. T. of France has but three 
regularly paid officials at $50.00 per month each— which are more- 
over, often fraught wtih great personal danger of imprisonment, 
has no attractions for the ambitious politicians. The fact that it 
is more effective in defending the interests of , the working class 
tnanjs the Socialist Party is of no moment to them It doesn't 

.P ay i ?, S g °° d aS th , e Socialis t p arty, and, as it is a competitor of 
the latter, it must be suppressed. 
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Harmonizers of Socialism and Syndicalism. — There is a group 
i of Socialists in the United States who are attempting to harmon- 
8 ize the Socialist political movement and the revolutionary direct- 
I action movement on a somewhat original theory. They would 
have the labor movement consist of revolutionary labor unions 
on the one hand, and the Socialist Party on the other. The labor 
unions would be the superior organization, the Socialist Party 
being a soil of helper to them. The functions of the Socialist 
Party arc described by Wm. D. Haywood and Frank Bohn in 
their pamphlet, "Industrial Socialism," p. 54: "The great purpose 
1 of the Socialist Party is to seize the powers of government and 
S thus prevent them from being used by the capitalists against the 
i work cis. With Socialists in political offices the workers can strike 
1 and not be shot. They can picket shops and not be arrested and 
!§ imprisoned. Freedom of speech and of the press, now often abol- 
% ished by the tyrannical capitalists, will be secured to the working 
class. Then they can continue the shop organization and the edu- 
•- cation of the workers. To win the demands made on the industrial 
field it is absolutely necessary to control. the government, as ex- 
perience shows strikes to have been lost through the interference 
of courts and militia." 

Al In si glance this plan of capturing the State solely for the 
. purpose of preventing the use of the courts and armed forces 
1 against the workers seems plausible, but experience has shown 
" it to be impracticable. As pointed out earlier, to carry out any 
; national political program involves the construction of a great 
! political organization. This, as has been time and again demon- 
| strated, the workers refuse to do unless it can win important con- 
cessions for them whii ll ia impossible — or the workers have not 
yet learned the value oi dlrccl action — which condition the In- 
dustrial Socialists by no means desire. Let the workers once get 
this knowledge — as Haywood and Bohn would have them — and 
they will build up their labor unions and desert the barren So- 
sfjlist Party. They will also be inevitably forced to fight the latter* 
^x^Jefending their unions from llic attacks of the designing Socialist 
stl iticians, who will strenuously rcsisl all attempts to strip their 
m< \y °f power or prestige. Va>-ih expectations of one day being 
jjf 1 to use the armed forces in thcii own interests — expectations 
wy%cb have been sadly disappointed wherever Socialists have got- 
ten into power — will never prove .i sufficient incentive to make 
the direct actionists perform the OUtfc, if not impossible, task of 

purging the Socialill Party Oi ill I working class elements and 

building up the political Organ! .i t h hi necessary to capture the 
State. An organization which, moreover, would be cursed with 
all the weaknesses of parliamentarism and, consequently, fore- 
doomed to failure. 

OTHER POINTS OF CONFLICT BETWEEN SYNDICALISM 
AND SOCIALISM. 

Besides the inherent and incurable jurisdictional quarrel be- 
tween the Syndicalist and Socialist movements there are numerous 
other matters over which they are in direct conflict. A few of 
these will be discussed: 

Society. — A fundamental point of conflict between Syndicalists 
and Socialists is their respective attitude towards Society. 

The Socialist Party announces itself as the party of Society and 
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proposes to defend Its Inti i 
class. Karl Kautsky, ill. n , || i 

expresses the Socialist posit 

stands higher than the mi, i, , . 
ciahst Party cannot pro In i ,,,..!, i 
way of social development' ' 

The chief result of this theory 
is that in great strikes, where th« 
be m danger, the Socialists- have a ffOi 
strikes. This was the excuse of (In 
railroaders at work during the recent u 
cently Emile Vandervelde, the leader of thi 

questioned as to his attitude to strikers i„ it u 

case he became elected Minister, replied: 'Who 
Exactly what we do when there is a strike m the I I 
ot our co-operatives. I would exhaust all the nil in 
tion; I would do everything to avoid the struggle Bui 

<T £ y V s ' IS S fr ke broke out I would sS o the p 
I have exhausted all means of conciliation, I have sal n, , 
demands as far as possible, but I can concede nnt^l 
without compromising the general welfare And now ^ce^u 
force me to defend this general welfare against the tyrannv if 
your trade interest,, I oppose to your incontestable right to strike 
the right not less incontestable, to replace ran by #orkeVmdR 
devoted to the interests of the community.'^ Thill ffffl 

*%£$%& warned tl,at lf the > 8trik « the > wil1 * -ESS 

The Syndicalist takes no cognizance of Society. He is ferter- 

defends^ H.'fc, ™f Sf* ° f f & W ° rkin ? daSS and consistently 
defends it. He leaves the rag-tag mass of parasites that make up 

^Sf~Tr :k,ng class .P art ? f S ™*y to look 'after their ™n in 
terests. It is immaterial to him what becomes of them so long. as 
the working class advances. Ilr Is „„| afraid Of "turnin* til 

wheels of progress backward," in thus constantly c nlna hi 

self to the interests of the working class, as he knows that 
freeing the working class entirely he will give social develonm 
.the greatest stimulus it has ever known. 

The State.— The Socialist is a statist. He considers the Sti ce 
as the logical directing force of Society and proposes to perpetuate 
it in the future society by confiding to its care the ownership and 
management of all the industries. He is a vigorous advocate of 
law and order and preaches implicit obedience to the Si ale's 
mandates, good, bad and indifferent. He recognizes the legal 
rights of the capitalists to their property and proposes to change 
the laws that he says give them this ownership 

The Syndicalist, on the other hand, is strictly an anti-statist, 
fie considers the State a meddling capitalist Institution. He resists 
its tyrannical interference in his affairs as much as possible and 
proposes to exclude it from the future society He is a radical 
opponent of "law and order," as he knows that for his unions to 
be legal in their tactics would be for them to become impotent 
He recognizes no rights of the capitalists to their property, and is 
going to strip them of it, law or no law. 

Constant quarrels rage between the Syndicalists and the So- 
ciahsts over this matter of legality; the Socialists trying to make 

*"Zur Agrar Frage," p. 318. 

f'Risveg-lio," Geneva, May 25, 1912. 
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he unions "legal" and the Syndicalists trying to make them ef- 
fective There is grave danger that in some great revolutionary 
crisis— which is bound to be "illegal"— the Socialists, in their zeal 
for "law and order," and the preservation of the State, will ally 
themselves with the capitalists and proceed to extremes against 
the outlaw Syndicalists, and thus lead the workers to a terrible 
defeat. This tendency is already a marked one, as the cited in- 
stance of Liu- old-age pension bill in France proves. 

Patriotism and Militarism. — The Socialist is necessarily a pa- 
triot and i militarist. According to his theory, for the workers of 
a given ■ ountry to emancipate themselves, they must control their 
government. Naturally, for this government to have any power 
it is necessary that it enjoy political independence. Hence the 
Socialist considers each nation justified in warring on other nations 
to secure or maintain this independence. The international Social- 
ist Party stands committed to this patriotic policy. This, of course, 
involves militarism, and Socialists the world over are militarists. 
August Bebel, the German Socialist leader, in his book, "Nicht 
Stehendrs Fleer, sondern Volkswehr," urged that, in order to the 
better defend Germany, every able-bodied male should be a soldier 
from earliesl boyhood -to old age. He says school and work boys 
should be drilled during their spare time, Sundays, evenings, etc. 
James, the noted French Socialist leader, advocates that the_ sons 
of labor union officials be placed in command of the companies ot 
boy soldiers he would organize to defend France. The militarism 
of various' other Socialist leaders, such as Ramsey McDonald of 
England, and Pablo Iglesias of Spain, is notorious. 

The Syndicalist is a radical anii-patriot. He is a true inter- 
nationalist, knowing no country. Me opposes patriotism because 
it creates feelings of nationalism among the workers of the various 
countries and prevents co-operation between them, and also, be- 
cause of the militarism it inevitably breeds. He views all forms 
of militarism with a deadly hatred, because he knows from bitter 
experience that the chief function of modern armies is to break 
strikes, and that wars of any kind are fatal to the labor move- 
ment. He depends solely on his labor unions for protection from 
foreign and domestic foes alike and proposes l<> put an end to war 
between the nations by having the workers in the belligerent coun- 
tries go on a general strike and tails make it impossible to con 
duct wars. 

This Syndicalist method of combating war is looked upon with 
violent disfavor by the Socialists, who consider war a political 
question and, therefore, no concern of the labor unions. A few 
years ago, during a Morocco crisis, the C. G. T. sent a delegate 
to the Socialist labor unions of Germany to organize an anti-war 
demonstration to propagate the plan of meeting a declaration of 
war by an international general strike. He was referred to the 
Socialist Tarty as having jurisdiction, and thus action on the 
matter was avoided. At the international Socialist convention, in 
Copenhagen, 1910, the German Socialist Party delegates success- 
fully opposed a similar proposition on the grounds that the labor 
unions alone had authority to declare a general strike. Thus the 
Socialist politicians, on one occasion, referred the question to the 
Socialist Party, and on the other to the labor unions, and in both 
cases avoided taking action on. this momentous question. This is 
a fair example of Socialist perfidy when the interests of the 
working class conflict with those of the Socialist Party. 
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found effect on the Socialist movement. It has given up its old 
vitalizing doctrine of the class struggle and has degenerated into 
PJ a movement of the poor and discontented of all classes against the 
common oppressor. 

Being loss exposed to temptation, the Anarchist movement, as 
a whole,reni;imed impossibilist much longer than did the Socialist. 
Its first imp! mi ant step toward possibilism was taken in the famed 
"raid" Omul toned in following chapter) when large numbers of 
Anarchists joined and captured the French trade unions. This 
Anarchist "raid" on the labor unions brought three great move- 
ments into direct contact—viz., Anarchist, Socialist, and Trade 
Union. A general flux of ideals, tactics, organization forms, theo- 
ries, etc. /took place. The outcome of this was that the Anarch- 
ists, retaining their individualistic principles but little modified 
their hatred for the State, etc., fairly incorporated the Trade 
Union i movement into their own. They adopted the labor union 
as their fighting organization form, and its peculiar type of direct 
action as then- fighting tactics. They also adopted the ex-Socialist 
ie < la struggle— which had long been anomalous in 
i. ile, t movement — as their fighting theory. In thus 
Lghtlng organization form, tactics and theories, 
possibilist Anarchist or Syndicalist move- 
ment which is everywhere rapidly absorbing the impossibilist 
Anarchist movement. Syndicalism has placed the Anarchist 
movement upon a practical, effective basis. It has at once given it 
a clear-cut aim (the emancipation of the working class) and the 
most powerful organizations in modern society (the labor unions) 
to achieve this aim. Before the advent of Syndicalism the An- 
archist movement confusedly and ineffectively appealed to all 
society and was destitute of organization. Like the Socialist 
movement, the Anarchist movement has also become possibilist. 
The Antagonism Between Anarchism and Syndicalism.— Syn- 
dicalism, besides its continual 'warfare with Socialism, which has 
already been sufficiently explained and described, has also an 
important point of quarrel with Anarchism. Though both move- 
ments are at one in the matters of principle, ideals etc there is 
much friction between them. The cause for this is not hard to 
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he fights it in return. Otherwise he leaves it alone and devotes 
his energies to combating more active enemies. Consequently 
many of the intellectual favorites of the Anarchists receive scant 
courtesy from him. The Anarchist objects to this, calling the 
Syndicalist a "pork chop" revolutionist, and tries to make an 
"intellectual revolutionist of him. But in vain, as the Syndicalist 
considers the economic revolution a hundredfold more important 
than the "intellectual" revolution, and is bending all his efforts 
to its accomplishment. 

Syndicalism and Industrial Unionism.— Unlike Syndicalism, the 

Industrial Union movement of Anglo-Saxon countries is a product 
of the Socialist movement. It was officially born at the gathering 
of Socialist politicians who founded the I. W. W. in Chicago, 1905. 
Although since then it has progressed far toward Syndicalism by 
the rejection of political action and the adoption of direct action 
tactics, many traces still linger of its Socialist origin. In these it 
naturally differs from Syndicalism. A few of the more important 
ones will be briefly cited: 

The Industrial Union movement is universally engaged in a 
Utopian attempt to build a new and revolutionary labor movement 
independent of all other labor organizations. Industrial Unionists 
are in the impossibilist stage of development. Syndicalists, on the 
contrary, are strictly possibitists, they having emerged from im- 
possibilism, and wherever their movement normally develops they 
revolutionize the old unions father than build new ones. The 
Industrial Union movement is essentially democratic and statist, 
while the Syndicalist movement is radically opposed to democracy 
and the State. The Industrial Unionists propose to operate the 
industries in the future society by a government composed of 
representatives of the unions, whereas, the Syndicalists propose to 
exclude the State entirely from the new society. Industrial Union- 
ists are authoritarians, their national labor unions being highly 

centralized and their local unions destitute <>! autonomy, whereas 
Syndicalists are anti-authoritarians, their national labor unions 
being decentralized and their local unions possessed of complete 
autonomy. Another difference between Industrial Unionism and 
Syndicalism is that the former puts emphasis on the industrial 
form of organization and the "One Big Union" idea, while .the 
later emphasizes revolutionary tactics. Industrial Unionists also 
preach the doctrine that there are no leaders in the revolutionary 
movement, whereas a fundamental principle of Syndicalists is that 
of the militant minority (outlined in Chapter IX.). 
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VII 

HISTORY OF SYNDICALISM. 

Syndn, il ism originated in France. From there it has spread all 
over the civilized world. That France, though comparatively a 
backward country economically, should be the birthplace of this 
ultra modern movement is not surprising.* For various reasons, 
which lack of space forbids enumerating here, France has ever 
been in the vanguard of social progress— the other nations slug- 
gishly following in its wake, profiting by its social experiences. 
During the past 125 years it has been the scene of numerous revo- 
lutions, often embracing the most fundamental changes in social 
relations. It has passed through so many of these radical social 
changes that it has been well termed "the home of revolutions." 
As a result of these revolutions, the French working class, which 
played a prominent part in all of them, has had the most varied 
experiences of any working class in the world. It is only natural 
that its labor movement should have reached the highest stage of 
development. To briefly cite merely a few of these experiences 
will show how extensive they have been and how natural it is that 
Syndicalism has resulted from them. 

THE GAMUT OF SOCIAL EXPERIENCE. 

The Great Revolution. — The French working class, 120 years 

ago, saw the infamous tyrannies and class distinctions of the 
ancient regime overthrown, and "Liberty, Equality and Fraternity" 
established by the great revolution, Later it saw these tyrannies 
and class distentions reappear in new forms. It learned that 
through the revolution it had merely changed masters and that 
the high-sounding equalitarian iJir.ases of the revolution were but 
mockeries. 

Utopian Socialism. — After this great disappointment its mili- 
tants conceived the idea of Socialism as the solution of their prob- 
lem. At first they drew up beautiful Utopias of co-operative socie- 
ties, believing thai the capitalists and the workers had but to learn 
of their advantages to accepl them, They even went so far as to 
establish offices to which the capitalists could throng to give up 
their property to the new society. These Utopias naturally failed. 

State Socialism From Above. — In 1848, after a long propaganda 
of socialistic ideas, the first serious attempt was made to establish 
Socialism. As a result of a sudden eruption, Louis Phillipe was 
driven from the throne, principally through the efforts of the 
workers, who found themselves practically in control of the situa- 
tion. The workers demanded the establishment of Socialism and 
agreed to starve three months while the government was inaugu- 
rating it. They finally forced the reluctant and weak government 
to appoint a committee "to bring about the revolution." Among 
other ''rights" eventually granted them, the workers were given 
the "right" to work, and great national workshops were estab- 
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hshed m Pans at which thousands were given employment The 
capitalists, daily growing stronger, decided to put an end to this 
state Socialism, ' They abolished the workshops, givin^ the unem 
ployed the optioh of starving or joining the army. The workers 
revolted and for three days held a large portion of Paris. They 
finally listened to the appeal of a politician and surrendered only 
to see thousands of their best slaughtered in the terrible' June 
massacres. J 

_ Co-Operatives.— Doubly disillusioned by this disastrous expe- 
rience with state Socialism "from above" and political treachery 
the militant minority of the French working cl;iss turned for 
emancipation to the co-operative plan. They buill Lip a °r e at 
co-operative movement, but after years of experiment with it & thev 
very generally gave it up as unsuccessful. 

The Commune.— Then came the great spontaneous working- 
class revolt of 1871; the establishment of the Commune- the vain 
attempts of the workers' government to serve as the directing 
force in the new Socialist society; the quarrels between the various 
political factions; the fall of the Commune and the horrible mas- 
sacres, .lmprisomngs, exilings, etc., that "decapitated the French 
working class. * 

Working Class Political Action.— -After this lesson of the 
futility of trying to establish Socialism by a violenl seizure of the 
State, a return was made for a few years to the CO Operative plan 
and the political policy of "reward your friends and punish your 

enemies." These makeshift programs were soon succeeded by the 
idea of gradually and "legally" gaining control of the State by 
working-class political action. The organization of the Socialist 
Party in 1879 followed as a matter of course. 

Syndicalism. — After a long, varied and hitler experience with 
working-class political action, the progressive French militants 
cast this much-heralded program aside — even as they had the other 
tried and found wanting plans of "Brotherhood of Man," state 
Socialism "from above," co-operation, violent seizure of th'e State, 
"reward your friends and punish your enemies" political action,' 
etc. And, finally, after veritably running the gamut of soc^i 
experience; after trying out practically every social panacea ever 
proposed, and after finding them one and all failures, they at last 
turned to the labor union as the hope of the working class. Labor 
unions had existed and been the mainstay of the working class 
ever since the great revolution, but their worth was long unrecog- 
nized, by the militant workers who spent their time experimenting 
with more promising organizations. But as these glittering com- 
petitors of the labor unions all demonstrated their worthlessness, 
the value of the latter finally came to be recognized. The Syn- 
dicalist movement resulted. Syndicalism is thus a product of 
natural selection. 

REPUDIATION OF POLITICAL ACTION. 

The last and perhaps most interesting phase in tlae evolution 



*Marx ana Engels in a late preface to the Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party remark of the Commune: One thing especially was 
proved by the Commune, viz., 'the working- class cannot simply lay 
hold of the ready made State machinery, and wield it for its own pur- 
poses.' " 
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hi French working-class fighting tactics to Syndicalism was 
repudiation df political action. Many causes contributed to it 
( me of the first— in addition to the growing knowledge of the 
ineffectiveness of political action— was the splitting of the Socialist 
Party shortly after its foundation, into several warring factions. 
These factions carried their feuds into the labor unions, to their 
decided detriment. Many unions were either destroyed outright 
or degenerated into political study clubs. 

A reaction soon took place against this devitalization of the 
unions, and to the cry of "No politics in the unions" they were 
placed on a basis of neutrality toward political action. _ This neu- 
trality soon developed into open hostility, when the designs of the 
politicians to subjugate the unions became unmistakably evident. 
The Anarchists— whose movement was stronger in h ranee than in 
any other country in the world— perceived this anti-po itical tend- 
ency in the unions, and, considering them a fertile held lor their 
propaganda, during the '90s made their celebrated raid upon 
them This event—which Sorel says is one of the most important 
in modern history— may be said, to mark the birth of Syndicalist 
movement proper.* 

The revoll against political action and the development of Syn- 
dicalism were given a great stimulus when the Socialists gained a 
considerable degree of political power in 1900 as a result of the 
Dreyfus affair. Then the fundamental antagonisms between the 
Syndicalist and Socialist movements became clear. The Socialist 
representatives, either in their own interests or that of their party, 
deliberately betrayed the interests of the working class. The 
three Socialist ministers Millerand, with his "social peace 
schemes; Viviani, with his "old age pensions for the dead," and 
Briand, with his soldier scabs — drove thousands of workers out of 
the Socialist and into the Syndicalist movement and made the rup- 
ture between the two movements complete. 

LATER HISTORY, 

Since the advent of the Socialists to political power the course 
tfj^V Syndicalist movement has been phenomenal. Getting con- 
t, ji of the C. G. T. and most of its constituent organizations, the 
Syndicalists have made 'modern French labor history a long series 
of spectacular .strike:, etc., such as the eight-hour-day movement 
of 1904-6, the postal strike of 1909, the railroad strike of 1910, etc., 
which have shaken French capitalism to its foundations. And the 
successes of the Syndicalist movement have not been confined to 
[France. The movement has been transplanted into practically 
every capitalist country and is everywhere making great headway. 
T';is is especially true of England, where the recent series of great 
strikes, instigated by the Syndicalists, has startled the world. 

The working classes in these countries that , have imported 
Syndicalism have not had the extensive experience of the French 
working class, so they did not spontaneously generate Syndical- 
ism as the latter did. By importing, ready made, the Syndicalist 
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*Syndicalism was not recognized as a distinct movement until the 
C. G. T. conventioti at Amiens, in 1906. One delegate thus announced 
it: "There has been too much said here as though there were only 
Socialists and Anarchists present. It has been overlooked that there 
are, above all. Syndicalists here. Syndicalism is a new social theory." 
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philosophy tactics, ethics, etc., so laboriously developed in France , 

they are skipping several rungs in the evolutionary ladder and { 

profiting by the century and a quarter of costly experiences f Hie ] 
hrench working class. 

VIII 

SYNDICALISM AND THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVE 

MENT. 

For various reasons— but principally because of the great oppor^ 
tumties that have existed until recent years for individual workers 
to better their conditions^American workers as a class are more 
backward in the defense of their interests than are I lie worker^ '■ 
of any other country. Their labor unions, with their antique right- 
ing tactics and obsolete philosophy, are the laughing stock 3 of 
revolutionists the world over. They are. utterly unlit "to combat 
the modern aggregations of capital. The working class, whose 
sole defense they are against the capitalist class, is in retreat 
before the latter s attacks. If this course is to be arrested and the 
workers started upon the road to emancipation, the American 
labor movement must be revolutionized. It must be placed upon a 
Syndicalist basis. 

This revolution must be profound, as American labor unions-— 
save that they are aggregations of workers organized to light their 
employers— have but little in common with Syndicalist unions. 
Some of the principal changes necessary in ideals, forms, tactics, - 
etc., will be indicated in the following pages. /( 

"A Fair Day's Pay For a Fair Day's Work."— This formula 

expresses the vague ideal for which the majority of American labor 
unions are striving. Such unions grant (he righl to their master's 
to exploit them, only asking in return that liny be given a "fair" 
standard of living. It is a slave ideal. 

The eradication, through education, of the ignorant conserva- 
tism from whence this slave ideal springs, is the most important * 
step to be taken in the placing of the American labor movement 
upon an effective basis. The workers must learn that the*ver 
the producers of all wealth, and that they alone, are, entitle' it t 
enjoy it. Inspired by this knowledge, they will refuse to recog- 
nize the claim of their masters to even the smallest fraction of 
this wealth. They will then have a keen sense of their wrongs 
and a bitter hatred for capitalism, instead of their present indiffer- 
ence. They will then war in earnest upon their masters and will 
never rest content until, by the abolition of the wage system, 
they will have forced them to disgorge their ill-gotten booty. 

Harmony of Interests of Capital and Labor. — Along with the 
slave ideal of "a fair day's pay for a fair day's work" must go the 
idiotic doctrine of the harmony of interests of capital and labor, 
whidh many labor leaders are so fond of enunciating. 

This doctrine is a veritable monument to the ignorance of 
American workers, and the participation of their union oficials 
in the notorious Civic Federation — which is founded on this doc- 
trine — is a crime and a disgrace to their movement. The workers -■' 
will have to learn the self-evident fact that in almost every respect 1 
the interests of the workers and their employers are diametrically ^ 
opposite and unharmonizable; that the workers produce just so 
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much, and that it is to their interest to retain as much of 
product as they can, through higher wages, shorter hours, bet 
working conditions, etc., whereas it is to the interest of their 
employers to rob them of as much of this product as possible, 
through low wages, long hours, wretched working conditions, etc. 
They must learn that the great strikes now convulsing the world 
are battles in the inevitable world-wide warfare between the capi- 
talists and working classes over the division of the product of 
labor, ;in<l that his warfare must go on until the working class has 
vanquished the capitalist class and abolished the wage system. 
And. finally, they must learn that anylabor leader who preaches 
the h. oniony of interest doctrine is either an incompetent igno- 
ramus or a traitor to the working class, and should be treated as 
such. 

Craft Unionism and the Contract. — Craft Unionism — or, more 
properly, Sectional Unionism, as all non-revolutionary labor 
unions, whether organized on craft or industrial lines, are alike 
commonly designated "craft" unions — is a prolific source of weak- 
ness to the labor movement. By its division of the working class 
into various sections, each of which, knowing and- caring little 
ahoni the Interests of the others, shortsightedly tries to defend 
the narrow, immediate interests of its own members, Craft Union- 
ism cripples the fighting power of the workers. It sends the 
working class piecemeal to light the united capitalists, who, in 
addition to their own power, artfully use that of the great mass 
of workers at peace with them to crush the few in revolt. 

Their usual method of pitting one section of the working class 
against another is by the contract. An employer will make con- 
tracts, each of which expires al a different date, with the various 
"craft" unions of his workers. When the first contract expires 
and the "craft" union directly concerned goes on strike, the 
balance remain at work and thus help to defeat it. These unwise 
unions are si milarl y trounced, one a I a time, at the expiration of 
their contracts^' So common has tins custom become that Craft 
Unionism has come to signify but lit tic better than union scab- 
bery. As it robs the workers 1 thcil fighting force, Craft Union- 
ism is rightfully looked upon as one ol the strongest supports of 
the capitalist system. 

The fundamental error of Craft Unionism is that it takes no 
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the suicidal "craft" union motto of "Each for himself and' the 
devil take the hindmost," and adopt the revolutionary slogan of 
"An injury to one is the concern of all." They will replace the 
inefficient partial strike of Craft Unionism with the potent general 
strike of Syndicalism and forge forward on the road to economic 
liberty. 

Autonomy. — The scabbery of the "craft" unions upon each 
other is chiefly ascribed by Industrial Unionists to the fact that 
these unions — both A. F. of L. and independent — are autonomous; 
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that is, each reserves to itself the right to work or strike as it 
sees fit, and to otherwise generally transact its own affairs regard- 
less of the others. They claim that if the workers were organized 
into strongly centralized unions and under the direct control of 
an all-powerful executive board, this union scabbery would cease 
Their theory is that this beneficent executive board— which m 
some miraculous way is going to be revolutionary, no matter what 
the condition of the rank and file— would always force all the 
unions out in support of all strikers, however few they might be 
This absurd remedy flows naturally from the Industrial Union- 
ists shallow diagnosis of the cause of union scabbery Even the 
most cursory examination of labor history will show that while 
occasionally organized workers, through pure ignorance, will scab 
on each other, by far the greater part of union scabbery is due 
not to the autonomy of the unions, but to the lack of if to &»- 
dictatonal powers of the officials of the various national' unions' 
inese officials, either through the innate conservatism of official- 
dom, fear of jeopardizing the rich funds in their care or down- 
right treachery, ordinarily use their great powers to prevent strikes 
or to drive their unions' members back to work after they have 
struck in concert with other workers. 

Indeed it is almost the regular order of procedure for the rank 
and nle of craft unions, during big strikes, to surge in revolt in 
support of the striking workers, and for the union officials to 
crush this revolt— often with the most unscrupulous means. Every 
big American strike produces instances of this repression of the 
rank and file. The present newspaper strike in Chicago furnishes 
a couple of typical ones. The stereotypers pooled their grievances 
with the pressmen and struck. For this their local union was 
immediately expelled from the national union by the general offi- 
cers on the tretense that it had violated its contract. As a com- 
panion feat .o this, Jim Lynch, the notorious head of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, personally prevented the printers 
from also joining the strike. 

The evil of centralized power in labor unions is by no means 
confined to the American labor movement. It is a world-wide 
phenomenon. For instance, the great English working-class revolt 
of the past couple of years has occurred in the face of the most 
determined opposition of the union leaders, who, instead of being ? 
in the van of the movement, as they should be according to the 
Industrial Unionist theory, are being dragged along, willy nilly, in 
its wake. The immense German labor unions also give abundant 
proofs of the evils of centralization. These unions are the nearest 
approach in form to the Industrial Unionist ideal of any unions in 
the world. They are all ruled by powerful executive boards — the 
local unions being destitute of the right to strike at will, raise 
strike funds, or even to elect their own local officers. The result 
is that they rarely go on strike, their union dictators simply refus-, 
ing to allow them to do so. The type of ultra revolutionary 1 
executive board, dreamed of by the I. W. W., which will force the 
workers to strike together, has not developed in practice. 

Syndicalists have noted this universal baneful influence of cen- 
tralized power in labor unions and have learned that if the workers 
are ever to strike together they must first conquer the right to 
strike from their labor union officials. Therefore, it is a funda- 
mental principle with them the world over that their unions be 
decentralized and that the workers alone have the power to decide 
on the strike. 
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The C. G. T. of France, which is, for its size, by far the most 
(powerful labor organization in the world, is a typical decentralized 
'Syndicalist union. In it the various national craft and industrial 
unions* are strictly independent of each other; they being bound 
together by only the most general regulations regarding per capita 
tax, etc. The federated unions in the various localities (bourses 
du travail) are also autonomous, each deciding for itself all impor- 
tant matins, such as the strike, etc. For instance, the National 
Federal ion of Building Trades Workers is divided locally in Paris 
into thirty-four local craft unions. Each of these local unions 
individually retains the right to work or strike at will, regardless 
of the decision of the other thirty-three local unions in the same 
national union, or of the decision of the national union itself. 
And yet these thirty-four autonomous local unions can show a 
[better record of solidarity and general strikes than any other 
building trades organization in the world. The matchless soli- 
darity that characterizes them is due to the understanding of their 
members that they have interests in common, and not to the com- 
pulsion of some beneficent, omnipotent executive board a la 
I. W. W. [ndeed, long experience has taught the French unions 
that the first consideration for solidarity is the abolition of med- 
dling executive boards. 

What is needed in the American labor movement is not less 
autonomy, but more of it. The executive boards of the various 
national unions will have to be Stripped of their legislative powers 
and these powers vested in the local unions where they belong. 
Even though these local unions at present may be hampered by 
ignorance of their true interests, they are a hundred times rather 
to be trusted with power than a few national officials who are 
exposed to all kinds of corrupt and conservative influences. The 
working class can never emancipate itself by proxy even though 
its proxies be labor union officials. 

i Labor Fakers. — The American labor movement is infested with 
hordes of dishonest officials who misuse the power conferred upon 
them to exploit the labor movemeni lo iheir own advantage, even 
though this involves the betrayal of llic inl crests of the workers. 
The exploits of these labor fakefl an too well known to need 
rcoap<*tula.tion here. Suffice to say the labor laker must go. 

The French labor movement prticnls several excellent methods 
of exterminating and preventing tlic labor faker. The chief of 

these is the decentralized forn lie unions. This form, by 

taking t he power oul oi the handl nl executive committees, takes 

*There are both craft and I trial unions in the C. G. T. Syndi- 
calists by no means put as Btron« asis upon the industrial form 

of labor union as the Xndu.slrl.il I inl.mists do. They know that in- 
dustrial unions, when properly organ! Ri ul, viz., in a decentralized form, 
by bringing the workers into closer touch with each other, eliminating 
many useless officers, headquartoi-H, He, are undoubtedly superior to 
a number of craft unions covering the name categories of workers and 
they appreciate them accordingly. I to I they also know that when in- 
dustrial unions are improperly organised, viz., in a centralized form, by 
throwing vast masses of workers una. , a small dictatorial executive 
board, they are inferior to a number oi craft unions covering the same 
categories of workers. This is ohvlmn, as the workers in the various 
craft unions— even though these he centralized— are able to exert a cer- 
tain amount of Influence upon their executive boards; whereas, where 
each category of workers is Iml n snia.ll unit in a big centralized In- 
dustrial union their demands for itrike, etc., are ignored by the con- 
fflomerate executive board. Thli Is well illustrated in Germany where 
Hi" unions have deeldedly losl in vigor by massing themselves into 
(tmiruMzod industrial union;:. 
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# The result of these methods is that the French I ,i 

is remarkably free from labor fakers As a rufe ^nU^T^ 
most courageous of .the workers accept the din',. , '' ? est and 
paid official positions. These worker ; vie with e id,' ,\u"r ■ P °° Ty 
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The Unskilled—The pernicious and widely prevalent oolirv of 
excluding unskilled workers from the lab o r uu ions „ 'Ss 

th s£lnT lm T dmt ! interest lS ^not to mention dais interests 
—the skilled workers, for two leading reasons must have tie 
co-operation of the unskilled workers fn their indus ries In he 
first place, labor is so specialized and simplified in modern industrv 

SfmSS SinLtary' tooti^^?^^?^ l^ 
have lost innumerable strikes Fr?m °thi S cause The onlv wav'? 

S^V* 8 t SCabb , ery \ s t0 take into the A« all akllkd y ar 1 

unskilled workers directly connected with a given craft or ndnsfrV ^M 
This will make them all realize their common inter s and r rJ ■ 
vent their scabbing upon each other. and pre " *^ 

, And in the second place, the skilled workers in the larger inclu* / 
tries are in such a minority that they cannot seriously disorganize 
these mdustries-and without this disorganization of industry they 
cannot win concessions from their employers. To -be able to wm 

and 7 bTftrffin ^Z *£***£ ^ ^ ° f the ™&H w£k™ 
and, by striking with them, bring whole industries to a standstill 
This involves letting the unskilled workers into their unions 

Job Trusts— The job trust unions are a curse to the American 
labor movement. With their high initiation fees, closed books 
apprenticeship restrictions, etc., they arc prolific producers of the 
scab. Like the strictly skilled workers' unions, and for the same 
reasons, they must go. They must be succeeded by broad unions 
with low. initiation fees and a universal free transfer system 
these unions must be inspired by class ideals and organized on 
the principle of "Once a union man, always a union man." 

m^S 7 '"" 1 - 6 / 1111 ^' 8 ! 1 for /"law and .order" tactics that is 
continually earned on in the unions by various kinds of legalita- f ' 
nans and weaklings exerts a bad influence upon them. It must | ' 
cease, ihe workers must be taught to use all kinds of successful W 





tactics — whether these have been sanctioned by the ruling class 
or not. Had the workers awaited legal permission they never 
would have built up their labor unions, as these organizations and 
their fighting tactics have always been illegal, and have been 
developed in the face of most drastic governmental persecution. 
For the labor unions to become legal would be for them to com- 
mit suicide. All laws calculated to hinder their growth and activi- 
ties have been made only to be broken. A vigorous campaign 
must be waged in the unions to apprise the workers of this fact. 

Overtime Fast Working and Piece Work. — These three factors, 
by increasing the army of the unemployed, are very detrimental 
to the labor movement. They must all three be abolished. The 
workers must refuse to work overtime and by the piece. They 
mitjsl also give up their present rapid rate of work, and, by syste- 
matically saboting their work, turn out as little as possible of it. 
This slowing down of production will have the same effect as a 
. shortening of the working day. It will provide employment for 
thousand of workers now unemployed, and will place the whole 
working class in a much better position to enforce their demands 
upon I lien employers. 

Sick and Death Benefits. — The beneficial institutions with which 
American labor unions are loaded unquestionably very seriously 
lessen the fighting abilities of these, unions. They prostitute the 
unions from their true functions as aggressive organizations to the 
false ones of defensive organizations. They do this by causing 
■ : great sums of money to be piled up in the hands of national com- 

t- mittees, who, of course, have full power to protect these funds. 
J These committees, wishing to prevent their funds from being 
1 ^jeopardized by strikes, ordinarily use this power to prevent strikes 
and to direct the minds of the workers into insurance channels. 
Such funds are fruitful sources of harmful centralization. Rebels 
all over the world are unanimous in I heir condemnation. 

Strike Benefits.— Large strike benefits are doubly detrimental 
to the labor movement. On the one hand, like sick and death 
benefits, they cause centralization and weaken the action of the 
,4 unions by placing large funds in the hands of powerful national 
committees, who keep these funds intact by preventing strikes. 
And, on the other hand, they cause the workers to depend for 
success upon their niggardly savings— which are utterly eclipsed 
by the immense funds of the capitalists— instead of upon their 
economic power, which is invincible. 

The modern strike, dependent upon funds for success, is ordi- 
nanly long, legal and a failure. Such strikes are obsolete. The 
• successful type of modern strike is short and depends for its 
success upon the disorganization of industry it causes. The funds, 
fl a k y .fi re r necdcd to fi nance it, are usually raised in the heat of 
o-ivers """ sh " ,km S workers, who at such times are ready 

' K„ + S i ma11 s 4 . tr . i 1 ke r fu, V is , lK ' Id b ^ local unions, may be permissible, 
condemned national committees are strictly to be 

al™ 1 ^ 6 Y" ic ^ S a P d Pontics.— A word of caution on this point: 

•Wimf hJ?A k lf S -?t th f Um 5? d - States have ahead of them a long 

ypand hard fight with the politicians for the control of the labor 

movement. They run but one serious danger in this fight, and 
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that is that their hatred for the politicians may lead them to write 
anti-political clauses into the preambles and constitutions of the 
unions under their control. 

Labor unions are organizations of workers organized on the 
basis of their common economic interests. To be successful they 
require the co-operation of workers of all kinds, regardless of 
their personal opinions. Consequently they cannot, without disas- 
trous consequences to themselves, make personal convictions 

whether in regard to politics, religion <» any other matter foreign 
to the labor unions — a qualification I'm membership in them. 
Therefore, Syndicalists must keep the union,., under their control 
officially neutral toward politics. Let tlicii puiii v he "No politics 
in the union." As individuals they can safely fighl the politicians 
to their hearts' content. 

This is the policy of the French Syndicalist! and has proven 
very successful in the C. G. T. This organization, though con- 
trolled by the Syndicalists, is officially neutral toward politics. 
As a consequence it has in its ranks several unions control led by 
Socialists, not to mention the thousands of Socialists in the oilier 
unions under the control of Syndicalists. If, the C. G. T. took an 
anti-political stand it would undoubtedly lose this large Socialist 
element and the French labor movement would suffer the calamity 
of being split into two warring factions. 
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In the foregoing pages only the more important evils afflicting 
American labor unionism have been gone into, and their remedies 
indicated. Lack of space forbids the discussion of the many minor b 
ones with which it bristles. But the rebel worker, in his task of h 
putting the American labor movement upon a Syndicalist basis, f* h 
will have no difficulty in recognizing them and their antidotes 
when he encounters them. 
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Syndicalism and the American Labor Movement (continued). 

To revolutionize the American labor movement, Syndicalists 
• rust follow the course taken by successful Syndicalists the world 
over, viz., develop the existing unions and or ? a ™ z ?Y mo ™J°\ 
those workers for whom at present none exist* The natural 
course of evolution for a labor movement— even as for individual 
workers— is gradually from the conservative to the revolutionary. 
Syndicalists are natural educators and leaders -of the working class 
and bv actively participating in the labor movement they can 
greatly hasten this evolution. They can best make their influence 
felt upon the labor movement through the medium of the organized 
militant minority. 



Til 10 MILITANT MINORITY. 



A., A. F. of L., 
to be found 



In every group of human beings, be it Y. W. C. 
M & M., Salvation Army or what not, there are 
certain few individuals who exercise a great influence over the 
thoughts and actions of the rest of the mass of individuals com- 
posing the group. They are the directing forces of these groups— 
the sluggish mass simply following their lead. They are natural 
leaders and maintain their leadership through their superior mtel- 
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*Tlie I. "W W. plan of building an entirely new and revolutionary 
labor movement, on the theory that the old conservative unions are 
incapable of evolution and must go out of existence, is a freak. It was 
►arbitrarily invented by the .Socialist politicians who founded the 
%• W W- ' A few years previous, these politicians, in launching their 
political movement, had condemned all existing political parties as non- 
working class by nature and founded the Socialist Party, to which they 
gave a monopoly of representing the political interests of the working 
clas.s. When they felt the need for an economic "wing" to their move- 
ment, a* the Socialist Party was progressing favorably, they followed 
exactly I lie same course as they had pursued at the latter s founding;, 
uiey c'oiNi.miied all existing unions and founded the I. W. W., to which 
tbey generously gave a monopoly on representing the economic interest 
of the worklnr, class, They made absolutely no investigation of +nt. 

problems presei <l l>v n, universal dual labor organization — as the rruld 

utes of the first 1, VV. VV. convention show. They jumped at the^' ^ y 
elusion that if a new political party could succeed, so could a , ■> 
universal labor organization, f in ?/ 

The dual organisation i henry of 1 lie I. W. W. has no justinca/sterile 
this country — where the I. W. VV. Lb a distinct failure and the oWi S p U t- e( | 
are showing marked capacities for evolution — nor in any other ,. 
in the world. In every European country, where similar attar- di> inc J 
been made to ignore the old conservative unions and build n' 
tionary movements- — as in Germany, England (I. W. W.)» am, . r + i.„ 
these attempts have been failures and the Syndicalist m^ LLS UI ^ c 
:weak, while in every European country where efforts ha/mnumeraDle 
to revolutionize the old unions — as in France, Englan/ion only the 
leagues), Spain, Italy, Portugal — they have, been succ^ 
Syndicalist movements are strong. 

The comparative effectiveness of the two methods Ifcent St. John — 
strikingly illustrated in the English labor movern/h e ^yy F of M. 
years the I. W. W. had unsuccessfully tried to for ' wa *fl Hnmi"' 

tionary movement independent of the old trade unip rs ^s ? was aomi- 
a couple of years ago, a few Syndicalists, headed | 

propagating revolutionary ideas in the old unions. A adopted this course 
great strikes and the rapid growth of Syndic^ at strike would never 
eloquent testimonials to the effectiveness of the 
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lect, energy, courage, cunning, organizing ability, oratorical power 
etc., as the case may be. They are militant minorities. 

The labor movement, owing to its peculiar nature, is especially m 
fertile in and responsive to the efforts of militant minorities of 
various sorts, such as Syndicalists, Anarchists, Socialists, Craft 
Unionists, Clericals, etc., who are each striving to control' it for 
their own ends. All over the world it will |, e found following the 
lead of one or more of these militant minorities. The most potent 
of all the militant minorities in the labor movement are the Syn- 
dicalists, whose vigorous philosophy, ethics and tactics— which are 
those par excellence of the labor movcinmi coupled with their 
unflagging energy and courage, born of the revolution, make them 
invincible in the struggle between the various militant minorities 
for the control of the labor movement. Scattered through con- 
servative unions, they simply compel the gre&l mail of workers 
into action and to become revolutionary, in spile <>i the contrary 
efforts of other militant minorities. It was for the Syndicalist 
militants that the term "militant minority" was coined, and it is 
ordinarily applied solely to them— a somewhat incorrect usage, 
which, however, will henceforth be complied with in this pamphlet! 
Organization and Power of the Militant Minority. — French Syn- 
dicalists have noted the great power of the militant minority, and 
by thoroughly organizing and exploiting it have made their labor 
movement the most revolutionary and powerful in the world. 
The Syndicalists in England, Spain, .Italy, etc., patterning after the 
French, have achieved their success by using .similar tactics. 

The usual French method of organizing the militant minority 
in a given union is for the Syndicalists in this union to establish V ' 
a paper devoted to their interests. Through the columns of this '<& 
paper, which is the nucleus of their organization, they at once W 
propagate revolutionary ideas, standardize their policies, instigate 
strike movements, and organize their attacks on ihe conservative 
forces in the unions. A fighting machine is llins Ixiill up which 
enables the Syndicalists to act as a unit at all times and to thor- 
oughly exploit their combined power. 

The power of the militant minority when so organized is 

immense. Let us cite the recent French railroad strike as an 

'llustration of it. Until a couple of years ago the French railroad 

lions, dominated by Socialists, were so conservative that it was 

common saying that they would never strike again. But a few 

\ths after the militant minority deposed the Socialist railroad 

i dictator, Guerard, France was shaken by the recent great 

of 50,000 railroad workers. This strike, which, though 

by the Socialists (as related in an earliei < hapter), was 

the most remarkable demonstrations of working-class 

d solidarity that have ever occurred, was directly due to 

ties of the militant minority. The persecution which 

he strike enables us to estimate approximately the 

-rength of this minority. In all 3,300 workers were 

-om throughout the railroad service — non-striking 

1 — on the pretense that they were responsible for 

of this number it is doubtful if more than 1,000 

idicalists, as the persecution was so rigorous that 

were discharged for simply saying the strike 

mething similar, and other hundreds were dis- t 

by bosses who had stored up petty grievances |t p 

'zed this favorable opportunity to get rid of ■ 






And it is to the activities of these approximately 1,000 militants 
■ that this epoch-making strike must be credited. They were the 
real moving force behind the strike. By their vigor, courage, 
iP arguments, etc., they drew the mass of workers after them in 
spite of their own indifference, governmental opposition, Socialist 
hostility, etc. They were the life of the strike — the leaven that 
leaveneth the whole. The rest of the workers were but little better 
than pawns or putty — to be manipulated as the militants chose. 
Similar instances of the power of the militant minority might 
be cited from the history of almost every union in France, in all 
of which the militant minority is more or less organized. The 
handfuls of organized rebels in these unions, with the co-operation 
of their national organization, which, like that in the individual 
unions, is formed through rebel papers, are rapidly winning the 
labor movement from Socialist control, and are infusing it with 
revolutionary spirit and making a vigorous fighting machine of it. 

The Militant Minority in the United States, — The militant 
minority, which is such a potent factor in the French labor move- 
ment, is utterly disorganized in the American labor movement. 
Even its existence as a factor in the labor movement — to say 
nothing ol ils potentialities — is unsuspected by all save a com- 
paratively lew observers. This state of affairs is directly due to 
the !. W. W. 

Ever since its foundation, seven years ago, the I, W. W, has 
carried on a vigorous propaganda of the doctrine that the old 
conservative unions are incapable of evolution and must be sup- 
planted by a "ready-made" revolutionary movement. Beginning 
Cl as it did, at a time when American revolutionists were almost 
J entirely unacquainted with the principles and powers of the mili- 
tant minority, this doctrine has produced a profound effect upon 
them. In fact, practically all of them — Anarchists, Socialists and 
Industrial Unionists alike — have accepted it unquestiorfingly as 
true. They have become obsessed with the notion that nothing 
can be accomplished in the old Unions, and that the sooner they 
go out of existence tin- heller il will be for the labor movement. 
As a natural consequence they, with rare exceptions, have either 
quit the old unions and become directly hostile to them, or they 
have become so much dead material in them, making no efforts 
to improve them. The result is a calamity to the labor movement. 
It has been literally stripped of ils soul. The militants who could 
inspire it with revolutionary vigor have been taken from it by 
this ridiculous theory. They have left the old unions, where they 
could have wielded a tremendous influence, and gone into sterile 
isolation. They have left the labor movement in the undisputed 
control of conservatives and fakers of all kinds to exploit as they 
i see fit.* 

Practically all the unions showed marked evil effects of the 
desertion and disarming of their militants. Of the innumerable 
instances ol nicli that might be cited let us mention only the 
typical case oi the Western Federation of Miners. 

According to I latement made recently by Vincent St. John— 
at present secretary treasurer of the I. W. W.— the W. F. of M., 
when it was in il l>< i lighting days, several years ago, was domi- 



: *Had the nil in 

i of tactics, I Ik i • i in m 
have occurred 



'Yenr.li railroads adopted this course 
(linl their prreat strike would never 
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nated and controlled by a fighting minority of about ten per cent 
of its membership. This militant minority was so well organized 
and effective, however, that it compelled the whole W. F. of M. 
to be a fighting organization. It was a living proof of the power 
of the militant minority. 

But today the W. F. of M. is a conservative organization. It 
has _ lost its former vigor and is rapidly developing into a typical 
Socialist labor union-voting machine. This decline is due to the 
■disorganization of the W. F. of M.'s once powerful militant 
minority, which occurred when the W. F, of M., because of a 
factional quarrel, withdrew from the I. W. VV. On this event the 
bulk of the W. F. of M. militants, being obsessed with the patriotic 
I. W. W. doctrine that none other than an I. VV. VV. union can be 
revolutionary, either quit the W. F. of M. or became inactive in it. 
The Haywoods, St. Johns, Heslewoods, and the Othei Strong mili- 
tants, who had made the W. F. of M. the fighting organization 
that it once was, quit fighting to control their union. They 
became merely_ onlookers so far as it was concerned. Tim result 
is that the Socialists are left in almost undisputed control of it, to 
the sad detriment of its fighting- spirit. 

Many similar instances of the disorganization of the militant 
minority in the various unions might be cited did space permit. 
But American direct-actionists are finally arousing themselves 
from the inaction that has crippled them so long. They are 
beginning to realize that the dream of the C VV. VV. is impossible 
and that the American labor movement, in becoming revolution- 
ary, will follow the natural evolutionary course taken by the labor 
movements of all countries. They are beginning to realize that 
while they have been separated from the labor movement, mum- 
bling phrases about the impossibility of doing anything in the old 
unions, the Socialists — who are rapidly freeing themselves from 
the I. W. W. idea— have been driving the old line craft union 
fakers before them and taking charge of the labor movement. 
They are getting an inkling of the powers and possibilities of the 
militant minority and are proceeding to organize it. This organi- 
zation is the Syndicalist League of North America. 

THE SYNDICALIST LEAGUE OF NORTH AMERICA. 



The Syndicalist League of North America is an organization 
of Syndicalists, formed for the purpose of effectively propagating 
Syndicalist tactics, principles, etc., among all groups of organized 
and unorganized workers. IT IS NOT A LABOR UNION, 
AND IT DOES NOT ALLOW ITS BRANCHES TO AFFILI- 
ATE WITFI LABOR UNIONS. It is simply an educational 
league with the task of . educating the labor movement to Syn- 
dicalism. 

The S. L. of N. A. plan of organization, somewhat similar to 
that pi the Industrial Syndicalist League, which is playing such a 
prominent part in the present revolution in the English labor 
movement, is a variation from the French plan. In addition to 
founding Syndicalist papers in the various industries, it organizes 
the rebels into dues-paying leagues. These Syndicalist leagues, 
which enable the militants in many ways to the better exploit their * 
power, are of two kinds, viz., local and national. A local Syn-^ 
dicalist league consists of all the Syndicalists in a given locality, ^ 
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and a national Syndicalist league consists of all the Syndicalists in 
a given craft or industry. 

The S. L. of N. A. is a possibilist organization with a practical 
program. It considers the Utopian policy of a universal dual 
organization a most pernicious one because it at once introduces 
disastrous jurisdictional wars in the labor movement and destroys 
the efficiency of the militant minority. Its first principle is unity 
in the labor movement. It is based on the demonstrated fact that 
the labor movement will become revolutionary in the measure 
that the individuals composing it become educated. It is, there- 
fore, seeking to bring about this education by the exploitation of 
the militant minority. Consequently, it seizes every opportunity 
to in I induce betterments, great or small, into the labor movement. 
Though in existence but a few months, it has already achieved 
remarkable success. It is responsible for the removal of a number 
og abuses from, and the introduction of a number of improvements 
into several international unions. It is also a potent factor in the 
various localities where it has branch leagues established. 

The S. L. of N. A. is demonstrating that the American labor 
movement is ripe for a revolution and that the conservative forces 
opposed lo i his revolution are seemingly strong only because they 
have had no opposition. It is making them crumble before the 
attacks oi the militant minority, organized and conscious of its 
strength. 

All workingmen interested in this movement to place the 
American labor movement upon a Syndicalist basis can secure 
full information regarding the S. L. of N. A. by communicating 

with 
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W. Z. FOSTER, 

SECY. OF S. L. OF N. A 

1000 S. PAULINA ST. 

CHICAGO. 
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